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WHAT NOT TO PRIN 


a. should a daily paper, enjoying access to 
a majority of the best homes in this commun. 
ity, read, presumably, by the younger members of 
the household, as well as by their elders, delib- 
erately take advantage of the trust reposed in it 
by subscribers and insidiously seek to vitiate the 
morals of the adolescent by printing nasty de- 
tails of divorce court happenings that never should 
be given publicity? If any good purpose were 
to be served by the publication of salacious pab- 
ulum of this nature, there might be excuse for its 
appearance in a family journal, although the ju- 
dicious could not help grieving thereat: but the 
mind vainly gropes for a sound reason why 
bornographic matter, unfit for any self-respecting 
adult, youth or maid to read, should be thrust 
under their eyes, willy nilly, 

_ These reflections are induced by the publication 
m the Times one day this week of a vile story 
concerning the domestic differences of .a litts- 
band and wife, who, in a suit for divorce, had 
lied charges and counter charges against each 
other that for disgusting particulars could hardly 
be more revolting. We particularize the Times, 
because, we are sorry to say, It is given to this 
“Ort or lechery, seemingly exulting in the oppor- 
unity to print without pruning anything that 
appears of record in the courts. We submit that 
'wo lines, stating that Sarah Doe and Richard Roe 
had applied for divorce, should suffice, where the 
details are too repulsive to dwell upon. ‘There 
‘sno harm in expatiating upon the humorous 
‘eatures, such as occurred in the poetic Hilda 
Oung case several weeks ago, for that is legiti- 
mate plunder, and by dwelling upon the grotesque 
lesson may be taught to foolish persons who air 
their sly quarrels in court; but the line should 
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| be strictly drawn between comedy and carnality 
| by every newspaper having a wholesome regard 
tor its obligation to the public. 

What is the editor for, but to intervene between 
the good and the bad, to exercise his judgment as 
to what shall be printed and what excised in a 
story turned in by a member of the staff. Never, 
in nearly thirty years of newspaper experience, 
have we noted, in any other newspaper in the 
country, so utter a disregard for the decencies of | 
publication as is evidenced by the Times, and our 
study of that sheet extends over a nine years’ 








ness so convinces the bishop that he says to his 
daughter: “My child, if God had given me a son, 
I should have been proud if he could have spoken 
as this young man has done.” 

But the woman only says: “I,et him go to her.” 
The bishop reproaches her. “He will not do 
that,” he telis her; “he will not undo all that he 
has done; I know him better than that,” and his 
eyes meet those of Latimer in searching inquiry. 
But Latimer makes no response. He bows, and, 
without glancing at the girl, walks steadily to the 
door, goes down the stairs and passes out of the 














course of reading. In other communities we 
have known of publishers being horsewhipped and 
ordered out of town for daring to insult the peo- 
ple by a continual fare of grossness and impuri- 
ties. His advanced age may have spared the ed- 


house. He pauses on the steps and looks away 
from his quarters toward a spot to the north, 
with a reckless, harassed look in his face that 
had not been there for many months. But, after 
a minute of indecision, he gives a shért shrug of 





itor of the Times from riding a rail, but septua- 
genarianism does not excuse him for his sins of 
commission; rather should he be foremost in set- 
ting a good example to his younger colleagues. 





| DICKY DAVIS AND ‘THE OTHER WOMAN’ 
ADNESS reigns since the ruthless dispatches 
announced that the wife of Richard Harding 

Davis had separated from the censor of Santiago, 

the creator of Gallegher, the idol of buds, the 

admired of young matrons, Horrors! In Seeking 
for legal annulment of the matrimonial bond, the 
complainant hints at “another woman!” Heavens! 

Can it be that “other woman,” so cleverly sug- 
| gested—he never gave us a glimpse of her—in 
one of the best of his short stories in the Gal- 
legher collection? 

All his admirers will recall this chef d’oeuvre: 
Latimer, a brilliant young lawyer, wealthy and 
of fine family, is in love with the bishop’s daugh- 
ter. She is motherless, and the prelate has 
watched over her with unusual care. The girl re- 
ciprocates his love and awaits his return from her 
father’s study, where he has gone with brave 
heart to ask the bishop’s consent. He has almost 
won it, when the father, fearful lest his daughter's 
suitor may not be sure of himself, propounds a 
hypothetical question, to the effect that if Lati- 
mer had but a month to live, would he choose to 
pass those thirty days, with death at the end, 
with the girl whose hand he sought in marriage? 
On his answer is to depend the bishop’s. 

Latimer protests that it is not a fair question. 
In a strong argument, he denies the bishop's right 
to corner him in such a manner. He demands to 
know what justice is there, what right is there, in 
asking him to say how he would act in circum- 
stances which are impossible, which lie beyond 
the limit of human experience? He contends that 
he would be unworthy of himself, unworthy of 
the girl, if he placed his hopes of marrying her 
on the outcome of such a test, and so he refuses 
to answer. Whereupon, the bishop declares that 
he is answered. Latimer hotly protests. The 
bishop gently urges that it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world to have said: “For 
thirty days or for life, Ellen is the only woman 
who has the power to make me happy.” Such an 
answer, he says, would have been entirely satis- 
factory. 

Latimer admits there has been another woman, 
whom he had no right to love, and because of that 
he had deliberately fought against it, put aside 
the temptation, overcome it, and kept honest and 
clean. As a reward, Ellen had come into his life. 
whom he had learned to love better than all the 
world. But Ellen, who, in a spirit of Pipe isa 
ciept to the door to enjoy her lover’s confession, 
has stumbled upon a tragedy instead of comedy. 
She bursts into the room, casts herself into her 
father’s. arms, and asks him to send Latimer 
away. The young man pleads and insists that he 
is being most unfairly treated. With averted 
eyes, she repeats her wish that he shall leave. 
Latimer waxes proudly-eloquent, and his earnest- 











disgust. “No,” he said, “if it were a month, yes; 
but it is to be for many, many more long years.” 
And, turning his back on the forbidden fruit, he 
wends his way homeward. 

It is a fine study, masterfully done, stamping 
Dicky Davis as an expert in the art of short 
story writing. And now, alas, there appears to be 
another woman” in Dicky’s life, if the complaint 
voiced by his wife is well founded. O, 1f* Dicky 
could only have been as firm in overcoming temp- 
tation as was young Latimer, 





FATR CONFERENCE A FLAT FAILURE 
T INFRANKNESS marked the utterances of 


the committee from San I'rancisco, which 
met in this city with a delegation from San Diego, 
last Sunday, for the purpose of running a bluff on 
the smaller municipality. Bluff and braggadocio. 
When the former failed, the latter was tried, and 
with equal non-success. It was not a dignified 
spectacle these northern propagandists presented, 
nor yet one in anywise creditable to the most im- 
portant commercial metropolis of the state. In 
the effort to establish their priority-right premise, 
the delegates from the north committed an egre- 
gious faux pas. To intimate that San Francisco had 
been planning for six years, or since 1904, for a 
Panama canal exposition is grotesque. There are 
marines stationed at Mare Island, we believe. 
Why does not that exposition expert, Prospective 
General Manager Michael H. de Young, tell the 
yarn to them? 

We reiterate that San Francisco’s only an- 
nounced intention was to hold a celebration in 
honor of a long-forgotten personage named Bal- 
boa, who is said to have been the first to clap 
eyes on the Pacific—that is, of whom we have 
record. The four hundredth anniversary of this 
event was sought to be commemorated in San 
Francisco by an exposition to be held in that city 
in 1913. The spokesmen for the fair-jumpers 
assured the southern contingent that Balboa: was 
an incident; that in 1904 representatives of the 
several civic bodies of the northern metropolis 
met and resolved that San I‘rancisco should cele- 
brate the completion of the Panama canal; that 
the hre of 1906 caused them to defer public ac- 
tion, but quietly, quietly, mind you, the plan was 
incubating, 

It was the stillest kind of a still-birth. Fearful 
lest the legislature should penetrate their design, 
a bill was introduced in 1907 appropriating a 
million dollars to provide for the expenses neces- 
Sary to a proper representation of the state prod- 
ucts at an international world’s fair exposition, to 
be held in San Francisco to commemorate the 
glorious performance of Senor Vasco Nunez Bal- 
boa, to-wit, the discovery of the Pacific ocean, 

Mark the cunning of the promoters! Not a 
word, not one whisper of the real motive, the cele- 
bration of the canal opening, but, instead, the 
injection of a substitute that preceded the latter- 
day undertaking by four centuries. Here is an 
object lesson for dark-lantern protagonists to 
ponder. If the commercial bodies had insisted 
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2, 
on a frank declaration of their true purpose all 
pother would have been avoided, for San Diego, 
it is certain, never would seek to do what the 
northern city is so shamelessly bent on achieving. 

Prospective General Manager Michael Hanker- 
ing de Young assumed a toplofty attitude toward 
San Diego’s claims that were, and are, highly 
amusing. As an exposition sharp—we recall the 
impressive figure he cut at the Chicago Worlds 
Fair with profound awe—he pointed out the ab- 
surdity of a tuppenny-ha’penny town like San 
Diego contending for an international exposition 
when Astur led the way: 


But, hark! the cry is Mikey: 
And lo! the ranks divide; 

And the great exposition sharp 
Hits his “top-column” stride. 

Upon his mighty shoulders 
The world can rest secure, 

And in his hand he wields the pen 
So famed for English—pure. 

He scoffed at those Diegans, 
And held his condyle high; 

He sniffed at their pretensions, 
And bid their chances fly. 

Quoth he, “Great San Francisco, 
And all across the bay, 

Will be as one to pass the gates, 
And who shall say us nay?” 

Then twirling wide his mustache, 
With both hands raised in air, 

He coughed amain as who should say, 
“Gadzooks! we have the fair.” 

We must rebuke the Call for asserting that 
sentiment in the south favors San Francisco. It 
would favor the northern city if it came with 
honest intent and prior rights. But the argu- 
ments, the facts, the Balboa bill that Governor 
Gillett vetoed, all, all are against its claims. The 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is not likely 
to rescind its action indorsing San Diego’s po- 
sition on the flimsy statements presented by the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition direct- 
ing committee—whew! With all its wealth and 
its population we dare assert that San Francisco 
could not duplicate the work done in San Diego 
in six weeks, to-wit, the raising of six hundred 
thousand dollars in stock subscriptions. No, not 
in six months. It ill becomes the Bulletin to 
sneer at San Diego and compare it to Monterey 
as an exposition site, in view of the southern 
city’s present performance and the past record 
of the northern metropolis in the money-raising 
line for entertainment purposes. We must an- 
nounce a flat failure on the part of the P.-P. I. E. 


entourage. 





BERKELEY’S IMPORTANT INNOVATION 
ERKELEY, home of municipal adventure, 
has one more experiment to its credit in 

the change in the school system instituted by 
Mr. Frank F. Bunker, its efficient superintendent. 
The new plan is not radical, but divides the 
twelve years of public school education into 
three groups, instead of two, as at present. The 
first five years are all that the majority of pupils 
get of school life; by dividing the years at the 
sixth and ninth, instead of at the eighth, as at 
present, there is a little chance of keeping pupils 
one year longer to finish a course thus made 
definite. 

Because the time is so short in which the mass 
of pupils get their schooling, Mr. Bunker would 
cut from this first six years everything that is 
not of practical value to the child. There 1s lit- 
tle enough time for the three R’s in six years, 
and to read, to write, to use one’s own language 
well is a prime requisite to the child who wishes 
to get on in the world. To this Mr. Bunker would 
add a sympathetic knowledge of the city, state 
and national government, and the elementary 
things about sanitation and health, for their own 
safety and the protection of society. In other 
words, he would eliminate fads of all degrees 
and restrict and intensify the formative first 
period. 

This has great good sense to recommend it. 
The public school course as at present arranged 
has much about it to make the judicious grieve. 
Mr. Bunker’s experiment is decidedly in the 
right direction. Instead of a smattering of im- 
practical things, well enough in their way but 
adding nothing to an education that must end 
in six years, the new plan will not only give the 
student the greatest amount of practical instruc- 
tion possible in six years, but to the child who 
can finish the regular school course, it gives a 
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solid foundation for future work. In the sec- 
ond group of three grades, which is called the 
introductory high school, the plan includes, be- 
sides a prescribed course, as many electives as 
possible, as this is the period of adolesence and 
awakening curiosity. This is the period when 
the desire to emulate is strongest, hence the best 
time to introduce feats in science and engineer- 
ing, contemporaneous events, the work of or- 
ganized charity, everything to inspire the child 
fo high achievements. 

In the third group, the proper high school 
course would be reduced to three years, but is 
wade more intensive as the pupils would come to 
it better prepared and with a more defnite idea 
of the end to attain. There would be a readjust- 
ment required among the teachers as well as 
pupils, for Mr. Bunker would select the teachers 
for their particular fitness to handle the children 
of the ages under their care. There would also 
be centers in the introductory group that would 
take pupils farther from their homes, but these 
are trifles in the face of the distinct benefits ac- 
cruing to the child. The working out of this 
plan, which went into effect January 1, will be 
watched with interest by parents and educators. 
It is in line with the natural development of the 
child mind and its needs. 
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KEEPING WITHIN THE LAW 

NTEREST deepens in the promised investi- 

gation of Secretary Ballinger by a joint com- 
mittee of congress, which, if decided adversely to 
the cabinet official, will place President Taft in 
4 most embarrassing position. His dismissal of 
Glavis and exoneration in advance of the secre- 
tary of the interior was, in view of all the evi- 
dence, an amazing procedure. We hazarded the 
opinion, weeks ago, that it was impossible for 
the executive to be cognizant of all the facts, and 
that he had probably relied too much on the in- 
terior department for data upon which he had 
based his action. That President Taft would de- 
liberately and wittingly attempt to shield a mem- 
ber of his own official family, if he knew him to 
be in error, we cannot believe; doubtless, he ac- 
cepted the statements made to him as gospel 
truth, just as he did the specious representations 
of the standpat conspirators who assured him 
their new tariff was the best ever. 

From the outset, Glavis’ action has been that 
of an honest official, inbued with a strong sense 
of duty. He made no attempt to get into the 
limelight until he found there was danger of the 
Cunningham coal claims being listed for patent, 
when, on the advice of Mr. Pinchot, he laid the 
entire matter before the President. For this 
patriotic act he was rewarded by a dismissal from 
office. Stewart Edward White, commenting in 
the Santa Barbara Independent on this summary 
procedure, properly observes: “The point is hardly 
whether or not Ballinger has used his office 1l- 
legally; but whether, from the records, he has 
not used the powers of his office to further the, at 
least, doubtful private claimants at the expense 
of the people.” Mr. White, evidently, thinks he 
has, and in a survey of records and telegrams, 
bearing upon the Alaska coal lands in dispute, he 
makes it clear that the Cunningham claims, whose 
value is variously estimated at from a thousand 
million to three billion dollars, would have gone 
to patent but for Glavis’ intervention. 

He shows that, despite the protests of Glavis, 
the fraudulent claims would have been patented, 
due to the extraordinary activity of Mr. Ballinger 
then at the head of the land office department, 
who employed methods to hasten this tundesir- 
able end “unprecedented in the history of the 
land office.” It was about this time that Bal- 
linger was by Roosevelt “permitted to resign,’ 
rather sarcastically observes Mr. White. With 
his retirement, all official activity in the Cun- 
ningham claims lapsed until the reappeatance of 
the Seattle man by the grace of the ill-advised 
Mr. Taft, as secretary of the interior. Appointed 
March 4, 1909, six days later the Cunningham 
claims awoke to life, after lying dormant for a 
year, or just the time of absence of Ballinger from 
Washington. 

Again, Glavis to the rescue. He demurred at 
an interpretation of the law made by a subordi- 
nate of the interior office, which would have le- 
galized the claims, and he urged that the attorney 








general pass upon the point. Mr. Ballinger, how- 
ever, preferred to get an opinion from the assist- 
ant attorney general, who gave a favorable de. 
cision. This would have sent the lands to patent, 
but for Glavis, who insisted on a ruling from the 
head of the jJegal department of the United States. 
This was done, and an adverse opinion was ren- 
dered, overruling the subordinate’s interpretation, 
Curious, how consistently Mr. Ballinger appears 
to have worked, not to hinder. but to assist the 
Cunningham-Guggenheim land grabbers. The 
question is, Will the powers of the administration 
be still further invoked to confuse the public 
mind in regard to the point at issue? asks Mr, 
White. If the investigating committee should 
confine itself simply to the “legality” of Ballin- 
get’s actions, doubtless, he will receive a white 
wash, concludes the same sharp observer. Buti 
must be plain to all who have studied the history: 
of this attempt to grab a fabulous fortune in pub- 
lic lands that an official, while acting within the 
law, can still be a party to a colossal fraud. 

First, Glavis was sacrificed because, forsooth, 
he was “insubordinate,” and, next, the head of the 
forestry service, equally determined that the peo- 
ple should arrive at the whole truth, by appealing 
to a tribunal higher than the administration, 1s 
found guilty of a similar offense and is dismissed. 
It were a pity that the President should be 
flouted just for the sake of preserving a great 
principle. The dignity of the executive office 
must be maintained, even if the entire public do- 
main is gobbled up by due process of law. Pos- 
sibly, Mr. Ballinger will be adjudged immaculate, 
but that will not alter the facts that have trans- 
pired. To get a verdict of this nature, the in- 
surgent Republicans in the house may be forced 
into caucus, there to accept the program cCare- 
fully designed to secure a favorable decision. 
Mr. Taft, naturally, will be in favor of the cat- 
cus. That is the party way, and with him party 
is greater than principle. But, O, what a day 
of reckoning will follow if the administration con- 
tinues to be so blind to the true interests of the 


country. 
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COST OF LIVING AND THE TARIFF 

H IGHLY entertaining are the lumbering efforts 

of reactionary journals to prove that the 
excessive tariff duties have nothing to do with 
the advanced cost of living nowadays, as com- 
pared with the price of necessities before the 
“protection” theory %was forced upon a hapless 
people. Thus, the standpat Times in “A Little 
Plunge Into Sociology” editorial, labors pain- 
fully to show that the tariff has nothing to do 
with the case, while admitting that the increased 
cost “may have reached a higher plane than the 
advance in wages.” It finds nothing wonderful 
in that, and stoutly asserts that the tariff has not 
done it. O, no! natural conditions have brought 
‘+ about. What are they? Listen to this pto 
found explanation of the cause: 

When the war broke out there were 40,000,000 
inhabitants in the United States, and today there 
are 90,000,000. At that time we were exportine 
vastly the larger portion of our wheat and corr 
crops, and nearly all our cotton. The expenses of 
carrying produce from the interior to the seacoast 
were a great deal higher than now, resulting 1D 
lower prices on the farm than at the seacoast 
by a wider margin than exists today. These @" 
the natural facts which explain the general advance 
in the cost of living. 

Marvellous! Why has this simple explanation 
been so long delayed? Of course, now that the 
crops can be shipped out of the country so much 
more expeditiously and cheaply than in ante- 
bellum days, the people must pay whatever 18 
demanded or starve. The fact that the crops have 
increased in volume, commensurately with fhe 
growth in the population, thus preserving the 
equilibrium, so to speak, seems not to have oc 
curred to the standpat oracle; but, sho! what does 
+t care for such trifles? Prices of wheat, of cor 
and of cotton fluctuate up or down by reason ol 
scarcity of the commodities, due to a poor yield, 
There have been seasons within a decade whiell 
grain and cotton touched the lowest of levels, dué 
to the plethoric crops in this country simultan- 
eously with those in foreign lands, which glutted 
the markets of the world and sent the prices 
down. Yet the farmer could not get his lumbet 
or his nails or his harvesting machine or his 
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plows or his woolens at a corresponding reduction. 
Not a bit of it! These necessities were in a 
trust which controlled the output and the price, 
They had him between the upper and nether mill- 
stones. He could not buy in a foreign market be- 
cause the beautiful tariff headed off all compe- 
tition. So he and the mechanic, the artisan and 
the clerk had to be content with what the priv- 
ileged classes vouchsafed them. 

Let us see what has happened to commodities— 
the actual necessities of living—in the last four- 
teen years. Bradstreet’s report shows that of 
ifty-nine commodities entering largely into per- 
sonal consumption the wholesale price of one 
pound of each July 1, 1896, would have been 
34.2177. KJeven years later, or nearly so, March 
1, 1907, the wholesale price of the same articles 
in similar anlounts—we use the concrete compila- 
tion printed in the California Weekly for con- 
venience sake—would have been $6.8033, an in- 
crease of more than 61 per cent. Not quite three 
years later, December 1, 1909, the same purchases 
would have cost $7.2260, or an increase in less 
than thirteen and one-halt years of 71 per cent. 
And this is without adding the retailers’ profits, 
which are not inconsiderable, as they must live, 
too. 

What has been done to wages in the same 
length of time? Let the artisan, the mechanic, the 
clerk mentally compute. In individual cases, pos- 
sibly, a raise of fifty per cent has been experi- 
enced, but we dare assert that in the majority of 
instances the man getting $3 a day in 1896 is not 
paid to exceed $3.75 at this time for the same 
class of work. His income has increased twenty- 
hve per cent, but its earning power has dimin- 
ished 71 per cent in the same period. The grand 
and holy system of “protection” that has given 
him his glorious advance in wages has also “gold- 
bricked” him in all other directions. For every 
ten per cent increase of pay which the high tariff 
robbery grants, the goods that are bought with this 
money costs more than twice as much as before 
the salary raise. It is a beautiful system, but it 
works only one way—in the interests of the one 
that is “protected,” and that one doesn’t happen 
to be the consumer. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 
Sm FRANCISCO’S electorate possibly is no 


more capricious than that of any other com- 

munity, but the results of three elections 
within a little more than two months supply in- 
teresting figures. The total registration is 90,000, 
At the city election, November 2, the vote polled 
was 65,000. At the Geary street railroad bond elec- 
lion, December 30, 43,000 citizens voted, and last 
rriday, at the water bond election, involving the 
most important question and the greatest expend- 
itre ever faced in the history of San Francisco, 
the total vote cast was only 35,000. Of course, 
bond elections, however important, lacking the 
personal element, cannot be expected to command 
the same public interest as political fights. But 
tis surprising that there were eight thousand 
votes less cast in the water bonds election, au- 
thorizing an expenditure of $45,000,000 and an 
alternative expenditure of $58,000,000, than in the 
Geary street election, which involved an experi- 
ment in municipal street railroading to cost $2,- 
000,000. The public was fully informed, and for 
years has been educated, as to the vital impor- 
tance of determining the water supply question. 
Moreover, there was not a newspaper of any in- 
fluence which did not urge the voters to accept 
the spring Valley properties at $35,000,000. By a 
vote of twenty to one, the electorate authorized 
He expenditure of $45,000,000 for the construction 
ol the luolumne system (the Hetch Hetchy proj- 
ect), but the Spring Valley purchase gained a 
vote of only two to one, lacking the necessary 


ieee majority by more than a thousand 
votes, 


x & 4 


Mayor McCarthy, undoubtedly, is solely re- 
sponsible for the defeat of the Spring Valley pur- 
clase. Against the entreaties of the entire press, 
‘f once united, and the urgent counsel of the 
‘vic and commercial bodies, the new mayor un- 
expectedly and within two weeks of the election 
arrayed himself in opposition. The registered 
‘oor Union vote of San Francisco is about 
Welve thousand; the vote against Spring Valley 
"aS 11,724. In this negative way, at least, the 


reice ot a single individual was raised with ex- 
ttaordinary power. 
* Ok Ok 


Meanwhile, and for years to come—until Hetch | 
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| Hetchy water is brought to San Francisco—the 
city must remain at the mercy of the Spring Val- 
ley company. Mayor McCarthy has pledged his 
word that the people of San Francisco shall be 
drawing Tuolumne water from their faucets with- 
in five years. The city engineer is not so san- 
guine, estimating that the great work will take 
six or eight years. Mayor McCarthy also ex- 
presses a bold confidence that in the interim he 
will be able to compel the Spring Valley Com- 
pany to extend its distributing mains and give 
adequate service throughout the city. But, ob- 
viously, it will be a herculean task. Outlying dis- 
tricts, that have sprung up since the disaster of 
1906, have no regular supply, and this gravest 

of defects necessarily must retard the growth of 

the city. There has been no concealment of the 
fact that the existing supply was in danger of 
exhaustion last September. Under present con- 
ditions, how can Spring Valley be compelled to 
add to its investments? Meanwhile, of course, 





the company will not relax its energies in fight- 
ing the Hetch Hetchy project at Washington. 
x UK x 


It is safe to say that never before was San 
Francisco so interested in Los Angeles as during 
Aviation Week. The initiative of enterprise which 
made the event possible and gave Los Angeles 
world-wide advertisement has compelled universal 
tributes of admiration. “They certainly know 
how to do such things, down theré!” is an ex- 
pression that you may hear from any of the 
hundreds of San Franciscans who journeyed south 
last week. “What we want up here,” said a 
contemplative returning visitor to me, “is a Dick 
Ferris, a man who can promote such popular en- 
terprise and carry it to such success.” “Why,” T 
replied, “Ferris has been in Los Angeles just long 
enough to imbibe the spirit of the place. ‘There 
are dozens of Dick Ferrises in Los Angeles. It is 
not the individual’s scheme or effort alone that 
makes Los Angeles’ successes, but the spirit of 
the people behind him. A ‘good thing’ is pro- 
posed and the whole community gets together to 
push it along. Long ago the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reduced the art of the co-operative boost 
to an exact science.” 

x * *€ 

Governor Gillett makes an admirable defense 
for refusing to announce or deny his candidacy 
for re-election. He does not believe that there 
is any ardent desire, except on the part of poli- 
ticians, to precipitate the campaign six months 
ahead of the primary election. His own hands 
are full of pressing public business, and he does 
not propose to divert his energies by politics 
any sooner than is necessary. “The people,” said 
the governor the other day, “are not half so anx- 
lous to know at this time whether I am a can- 
didate for re-election as are a few politicians.” 

x kK Ok 

Fusion between the Democracy and the Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt League is the most interesting 
and significant subject of political gossip. That 
such an alliance was seriously discussed by the 
Bourbon leaders, when in conference here, is not 
dented, and it was for this reason that Los An- 
geles, the stronghold of the “Irregular” Repub- 
licans, was selected as the meeting place for the 
adjourned conference of the Democracy early 
next April. lcci leg LO 

san Francisco, January 18, roto. 





Robert Burns (Born January 25, 1759) 


Ah, Robbie Burns, the dav returns 
Which gave your genius to mankind. 
A life too brief and filled with grief, 
Dimmed not the splendor of your mind; 
Nor chilled a heart which could impart 
Emotion to a simple phrase, 
And make a line a thing divine 
Which we may scarce presume to praise. 
How often now we wonder how 
You caught some fancy on the wing, 
Or lured your words like captive birds 
Into a cage of verse, to sing. 
You could invest the tiniest 
Field daisy with pathetic charm, 
And in a line the flower enshrine 
Beyond the power of time to harm. 
We are aware how you could dare 
To follow feeling to its source; 
Yes, you could sound the depth profound 
Of human sorrow and remorse. 
Your verse vibrates with loves and hates, 
With all that fills the lives of men: 
Such thoughts arise, tears fill our eyes, 
We know you at your highest then. 
Can we forget the wild regret, 
The poignant pleading of the tone, 
This power to thrill, this tender skill, 
Belongs to you and you alone, 
Ah, Robert Burns, our nature yearns 
Across the dusty years to you. 
Your memory lives; and love forgives 
All faults in one whose voice rings true. 
—GERTRUDE EB. DARLOW. 





BURNS’ BIRTHPLACE AND GRAVE 


BOUT a quarter of a mile from Kirk Alloway 
A and the Brig o’ Doon stands the cottage in 

which Burns was born. It is a genuine 
Scotch cottage of two rooms on the ground floor, 
thatched and whitewashed. It is now, and has 
been long, a little public house. It stands close 
to the road, and over the door is a portrait of 
Burns, an evident copy from the painting by 
Nasmyth, and under it, in large and noticeable 
letters, “Robert Burns, the Ayrshire Poet, was 
born under this roof, January 25, A. D. 1759. 
Died A. D. 1796. Aged 37% years.” The house 
was built by Burns’ father, and the poet himself 
was born in what is now the kitchen, in one of 
those recess beds so common in Scotch cottages. 
The better room, wherein the guests are enter- 
tained, bears numerous evidences of the zeal of 
the enthusiastic visitors to the poet's birthplace. 
The walls are covered with names, and there are 
two plain tables literally hacked and hewn with 
initials. There are a cupboard and chairs, all cut 
over, the chairs having been obiiged to be re- 


newed, but the fresh ones are now as much cut as 
ever, 














OR ok 


About a quarter of a mile distant ts the monu- 
ment erected to the poet’s memory; a dome, sur- 
mounted with a lyre and the significant wine cups, 
and supported on Corinthian pillars. Near the 
monument is the large field, where was celebrated 
the Burns’ festival of August 6, 1844. St. Michaels 
churchyard is situated on an eminence outside the 
town, but not far from the house where the poet 
formerly lived—a dingy, whitewashed house, in a 
street now known as Burns street. The whole 
church yard is a wilderness of huge and ponder- 
ous monuments, pediments, and entablatures— 
Grecian, Gothic and nondescript pillars and obe- 
lisks, some of them at least twenty feet high, 
stand thick and on all sides. 

* Ok Ok 

Burns’ mausoleum occupies, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the center of the farther end of the church 
yard, oposite to the entrance, and a broad walk 
leads up to it. It stands, as it should do, over- 
looking the pleasant fields in the outskirts of the 
town, and seems, like the poet himself, to belong 
half to man and half to nature. It is a sort of 
little temple, open on three sides, except for iron 
gates, the upper portion of which consists of al- 
ternating Scotch thistles and spearheads. Two 
Tonic pillars at each corner support a projecting 
cornice, and above this arises an octagon super- 
structure, with arches, across the bottom of which 
again run thistleheads, one over each gateway, 
and is surmounted by a dome. The basement of 
the mausoleum is of granite. 


* *k 


In the center of the mausoleum floor, a large 
flag, with four iron rings in it, marks the entrance 
to the vault below. At the back stands Turner- 
ellis’ monument of the poet. It consists of a 
figure of Burns, of the size of life, in white mar- 
ble, at the plow, and Coila, his muse, appearing 
to him, and in the act of throwing her mantle, 
embroidered with Scotch thistles, over him, ac- 
cording to his own words: “The poetic genius of 
my country found me, as the prophetic bard, 
Elijah, did Elisha, at the plow, and threw her in- 
spiring mantle over me.” Burns stands with his 
left hand on the plow stilts, and with the other 
his bonnet to his breast, while, with an air of sur- 
prise and devotion, he gazes on the muse or genius 
of his poetry. He appears in a short coat, knee 
breeches, and short gaiters. The execution is 
only fair. At the poet's foot lies a slab, with this 
inscription: “In memory of Robert Burns, who 
died July 21, 1796, in the 37th year of his age. 
And Maxwell Burns, who died April 25, 1700, aged 
two years and nine months; Frances Wallace 
Burns, who died June 9, 18c8, aged fourteen years; 
his sons. The remains of Burns received into the 
vault below, September 19, 1815; and his two 
sons. Also, the remains of Jean Armour, relict of 
the poet, born February, 1765; died March 26, 
hee lil 

* Ok Ok 

These details, 1 may add, are abridged from an 
interesting chapter in William Howitt’s “Homes 
and Haunts of the British Poets.” The world, af- 
ter all, is not ungrateful to its benefactors: and, 
if tardy, is generally lavish in its recognition of 
genius. A monument at Edinburgh, besides the 
monument at Ayr, already spoken of, the Burns’ 
festival in 1846 and 1859, and the 1909 celebration 
at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool and London by 
men of all classes, bear testimony to the pride 
with which Britain regards the genius, and the 
love with which she cherishes the memory of 
Robert Burns. EDWIN A. COOKE. 

London, January 5, 1910. 
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Famous War Chiefs | Have Known and Painted 


BY E. A. BURBANK 








IV. CHIEF BLUE HORSE (Ogalallah Sioux) 





born the same day that Red Cloud saw light. 

He sat for a portrait for me at the time I 
painted Red Cloud, in 1897. Blue Horse had al- 
ways been friendly with the white men, and he 
told me that he never had killed a white man. 

At my hotel in Pine Ridge I chanced to mect 
an Indian trader who owned a store about twenty- 
five miles from the agency. He said that a good 
many years before a band of Sioux had captured 
twelve of his comrades and planned to burn them 
at the stake. Blue Horse, who lived forty mules 
distant, heard of their intention and immediately 
mounted his horse and rode as fast as he could 
to where the Indians held the whites captive. 
The trader said he never saw an Indian or a 
white man work harder than Blue Horse did that 
day to save the lives of those twelve men, which 
he was able to accomplish, and from that time on, 
he said, whenever he met Blue Horse, he always 
gave him money and 
tobacco in recognition 
of his aid to the white 
men in distress. 

Blue Horse was éx- 
tremely homely of 
features, but exceeding- 
ly witty. He loved to 
joke and tell funny 
stories. “He. had Wut. 
one eye; he lost the 
mate when chopping 
wood, a stick having 
flown up and penetrat- 
ed his eye, destroying 
the sight. He went to 
the agent and asked 
him to write to the 
Great White Chief at 
Washington to send 
him a new eye; that he 
did not want a glass 


Meg BLUE HORSE told me that he was 


one, but a good eye 
that he could use. 
While he was in the 


agent’s office the car- 
penter was making a 
cofmm out-of a Bacon 
box. Blue Horse told 
him that when he died, 
he did not want to be 
buried in a bacon box, 
doubled up, that he 
wanted a box long 
enough so he could 
stretch his legs if nec- 
essary. 

Blue Horse insisted 
that I must paint four 
portraits of him, but 
when the first one was 
finished his ~ daughter 
was very ill, and he 
asked me to come to 
his house to see her, 
which I did. She died 
a few days later. Blue 
Horse then came to 
me with tears in his 
eyes, and, after telling 
me how badly he felt, 
said he wished to bor- 
row $7. 

I asked him what he 
wanted to do with the 
money. He said to 
buy calico and presents 
for relatives of his 
dead daughter. “Blue 
Horse,” I replied, “you 
can’t afford to do this; 
why do you do it?’ “Well,” he answered, “be- 
cause my dead daughter will stand a better chance 
in the next world. If you will lend me the money, 
I will pay you by posing for you.” 

I agreed and handed him over the seven dol- 
lars. He said his heart was sick, that he wanted 
to go to Rosebud, about a hundred miles away, 
where he could see a different country and new 
faces that would help him forget as much as 
possible his grief. “But,” he concluded, “I will 
return in fourteen days to sit for you.” True to 
his word, he returned at the end of two weeks, 
and I painted three more portraits of him. 

He invariably dined with me at noon, and al- 
ways had a good appetite. One day, after dinner, 





I said to him, ‘Blue Horse, I notice that you al- 
ways eat everything in front of you, but you 
never pass your plate back the second time or 
ask for another cup of coffee. 
it because you cannot eat any more or drink any 
more coffee?” 


Why is that? Is 


“QO, yes,” he replied, “{ could eat more, but I 


thought the twenty-five cents you paid for my 
dinner was for just what was placed before me.” 


said, “the twenty-five cents pays for all 
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you can eat; hereafter, if one plateful is not 
enough, ask for more, and drink all the coffee you 
want.” “All right,” he replied, “I will.” And he did. 
I also told him to tell kis friends this, and sug- 
gested that if any white men sitting at his table 
left anything to eat on their plates before them, 
thateit wouldebe all mecht for Mintiemearner it up 
and take it home for his wife and children. It is 
needless to say that all the Sioux Indians who 
patronized that hotel afterward got all that was 
coming to them. 
Hardly a day passed without Blue Horse com- 
ing to my studio to visit me. He would sit 
down and smoke a little, short, strong pipe and 


gossip with the other Indians present; all the | 








time he was talking he would be fanning himself 
with the wing of a turkey. His face usually was 
painted red, and he wore all the Indian clothes 
he had, with a single eagle feather on his head, 
He was a thorough Indian, and extremely kind- 
hearted. His principal object in life was to try 
to make others happy around him. 

One time he was in the Indian traders store 
with his little niece, who saw something on the 
shelves that she very much wanted. Blue Horse 
had no money, so he took off his old moccasins 
and gave them to the Indian trader in exchange 
for what the little girl craved, and he walked 


home barefooted. Soon after leaving Pine Ridge 
I received the following letter from Blue Horse, 
which was dictated to his interpreter: 


“Son of the Shadow-Maker: This morning I 


am glad to shake hands with you through the 
white man’s way, and to tell you through this 


paper a little of my past history. 
ond son of the great Sioux Chief Smoke, to whom, 


I am the sec- 


more than seventy-eight years ago, there was 
born two sons, viz, 
Big Mouth and Blue 
Horse. As Big Mouth 
was the elder, he be- 
came head chief upon 
the death of our father, 
but thirty winters past, 
another Sioux chief, 
named Spotted Tail, 
laid in ambush atg@ 
killed my brother. Be- 
ing of a peaceful dispo- 
sition, I did not shoot 
the murderer, as I was 
advised to do, but, in- 
stead, separated and 
moved with the Mulk 
band of Sioux to an- 
other locality. Tie 
Blue Horse village af- 
terward became noted 
as a place of refuge for 
all white men in dis- 
tress, and this moi 
ing, kind friend, I raise 
this pipe of truth and 
do solemnly swear by 
and in the presence of 
the Great Spirit, that 
ro this brown hand of old 
tet Chief Blue Horse has 
never risen to smite a 
white man. 

“Y have lived in peace 
here and have assisted 
the Great Father (Pres- 
ident of the United 
States) in his work of 
BE advancing my people 
aN from warriors to citi- 
zens, and to accept the 

load and burden of your 

race, and with down- 

cast heart I have no 

ticed my Great Father 

giving mice carriages 

and fine horses and 

building frame houses 

for some who. have 

murdered many of your 

race. If you ever ga 

your travels should 

meet my Great Father, 

please ask him to re- 

member Blue Horse. 

os White men have their 

acy . Bible and their Christ 

eit | to guide them to the 

life to come. We In- 

dians have our White 

Cow traditions and 

brave deeds. Let us wait, my friend, and see 
who gets there first. 

“IT am now going to leave you, as it were. } 
hope to meet you again, and I raise my pipe 
above my head and say, ‘Great Spirit, I pray be 
good to my friend, the Son of the Shadow- 
Maker. ‘Toward the pines, north, cold winds, 
treat him kindly; toward the rising sun, east, great 
stn shine on his lodge early every morning; to 
ward the place where the Shadow-Maker lives, 
south, bless your son; toward the land of the 
setting sun, west, waft on the breezes our friend 
this way.” Lowering my pipe of peace, | say: 
‘Kind Mother Earth, when you receive my friend 
into thy maternal bosom, hold him kindly; Jet 
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the howl of the cayote, the roaring of the bears 
and mountain lions, the cold blasts of winds 
swaying the tops of the pine trees be a sweet 
lutiaby to him that shaketh the hand of your 


friend.’ BLUE HORSE.” 

After finishing my work in the north, IJ re- 
turned to Pine Ridge, and Blue Horse hastened 
to visit me as before. I became very much at- 
tached to him. When I left he held my hand in 
both of his and shook it warmly, his heart was 
too full of emotion to speak a word. He realized 
that the chances were we would never see each 
other again. He died several years ago. 

[No other artist in the country has enjoyed the opportunities 
experienced by Mr. E. A, Burbank—now a resident of Los An~ 
geles—the painter of Indian portraits, to meet face to face, and 
on their own ground, the once-noted Indian chiefs of America, 
now so rapidly passing away. For the last twenty years Mr. 
Burbank has journeyed from camp to camp among the aborigines 
of the northwest and southwest, painting successively all the 
great warriors whose past prowess has made their names fam- 
ous ju frontier history, It is, therefore, with considerable pride 
that The Graphic calls attention to a series of articles from Mr. 
Burbank’s pen, describing his personal interviews with these 
once-powerful war chiefs, and illustrated by portraits from life, 
re-drawn in pencil especially for The Graphic, from his original 
studies. First in this notable galaxy was a picture and story of 
Red Cloud, the famous Ogallalla Sioux, recently deceased. Ge-— 
ronimo, the noted Apache chief who preceded Red Cloud to the 
happy hunting grounds by a few months, followed].—Nditor. 











ROUND THE WORLD WITH ROB ROSS 


[Robert E. Ross, son of the distinguished Judge Erskine 
M, Ross of the United States cireuit court, a graceful writer 
aud author of many charming stories and poems, is touring the 
world with a view to gaining impressions for a book of travel 
sketches. His refreshingly original observations will appear 
exclusively in The Graphic by special arrangement with this 
talented Los Angelan.—Editor. ] 


IV. BRITISH CHINA IDIOSYNCRASIES 


mee GIN ENGLISH’—the term is common 
Pp enough on the California coast, but not un- 
til I came here did I learn its meaning. In 
the days of the early English traders, long be- 
fore Hong Kong was founded, “pidgin” was the 
closest that the Canton- 
ese could come to the 
pronunciation of the 
word “business.” 
“Pidgin English” -is, 
therefore, business. 
English, and was, and 
to a large extent still 
is, the language which 
i bridges the chasm be- 
tween Chinese and the 
English and continen- 
tal tongues, in the de- 
mands and uses. of 
trade and barter, and in 
everyday life here with 
servants, ’ricksha men 
and others. If one con- 
cetves an “ish” added 
to “pidgin” — which 
would then become “pidginish,” its tonal simi- 
larity to the word “business” js made more ap- 
parent, and John Chinaman is not so far off the 
mark after all. 

_ Pidgin English.” by the bye, does not con- 
sist in adding double “e” to every other word, but 
's teally a most complete and yet simple patois. 

Pay,” for instance, in “pidgin,” has its proper 
meaning, and also means “to give,” “to return 
(goods),’ and several other things. ‘The word 
pidgin” itself means, in addition to “business,” 
one's daily occupation, or labor, and so on. The 
verbs in “pidgin” are all in the present tense— 
“Can do?” serving for “Can you do?” “Will you 
do.” “do you wish to do?” “are you willing to 
sell (this article)?” and so on. 

O repeat, it is painfully simple, and simply 
Paintul to hear. Given a working vocabulary of 
One hundred of those words most frequently used 
m our daily intercourse, in any language, and one 
tan get along well enough for all practical pur- 
Poses, and might even make a Stump speech. In 
fact, | have listened to after-dinner speakers 
Whose vocabulary, it was painfully apparent, did 
not embrace nearly so great a number! 

_ Kickshas in Hong Kong, as in all the cities of 
me east, are common enough; but here one finds 
the sedan-chair as well. This is an ordinary rat- 
lan chair, mounted midway between two slender 
fods or shafts, perhaps fourteen feet in length. 

he ends of the shafts are supported on the 
shoulders of two coolies, who walk at a very rapid 
Pace, and the natural spring of the shafts, as the 
-€arers Proceed, imparts to the chair and its oc- 
“upant a bobbing, joggling motion that is any- 
Ming but pleasant—especially immediately after 
‘tin. ’Rickshas are much preferable, but, for the 
iily districts of Hong Kong, it must be either 
*Nairs or shanks’ mares, 

one weighs ten stone and desires to be 
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smart, or if one weighs twenty stone and wishes 
to be merciful, a“four piecee coolie”’ chair is 
advisable. By means of short bamboo yokes, 
either end of the shafts are then supported by 
two coolies, and if the coolie boys happen to wear 
red cotton uniforms and clean straw hats, it 
makes a very smart turnout, and all the bearded 
sikh policemen touch their turbans in salute as 
one’s chair bobs by them. 

x Ok 
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The roads of Hong Kong are excellent—most 
excellent. They are wide, of fine rock foundation 
and good surface, are perfectly drained and well 
kept up. They wind in and out among the rueg- 
ged hills of the island, now climbing at an easy 
gradient to the top of a spur, to descend at an 
equally easy incline into the valley that lies on 
the other side. On all dangerous curves they are 
walled by stone bulwarks, and for miles many 
of these splendid roadways are lined with beau- 
tiful and graceful shade trees. I wish that the 
members of our highway commission might 
traverse every foot of these roads, and use them 
for a standard for the construction of our own. 

There are many things in the English character 
that jar an American horribly, and make him feel 
qttite savage at times; but there is a thoroughness 
about the things that the English accomplish— 
and those things are legion—that cannot but 
compel one’s admiration and respect. The man- 
ner in which the English have taken this barren, 
rocky, unpromising island, and in a few brief 
years have founded this colony and built this 
city, is to me a thing to marvel at. 

a * * 

The Chinese seem to attach the greatest im- 
portance to those rites and observances in which 
every man—soon or late—plays the central, and 
silent, part. It is a fact well known that the 
bones of Chinese who die in foreign countries are 
always shipped back to China for interment 
Probably nothing in China is held so sacred as 
are the graves of the dead. Ancestor worship is 
another phase of the same idea, 

Among the poorer classes—the coolies and 
‘ricksha men and others of the sort—a man pur- 
chases a coffin—a great cumbersome, wooden af- 
fair—with his first savings, after setting up as a 
householder and man of-family. And that coffin. 
more often than not, occupies a prominent Pposi- 
tion in front of his doorstep. His children use it 
as a sort of play house—the lid being convenient- 
ly laid aside. I saw, in the environs of Shanghai, 
an instance such as I have just described. and 
residents here tell me that it is a custom of the 
poorer classes, 

kk italic 

The city of Shanghai is governed by a body 
composed of the consuls of the various nations 
represented there. If uot the governing body, 
this consular assembly exercises the legislative 
power of the municipality. The affrmance of 
this body must be unanimous in order to frame 
new laws. A short time ago this consular as- 
sembly sought to suppress all forms of gambling 


within the municipal limits of Shanghai They 
have been successful—protem, at least-—and 
thereby hangs a tale. “This is the tale: 

Before the laws suppressing gambling had 


been passed, a certain knight of the cloth, resi- 
dent of Shanghai, whom for the sake of anony- 
mity we will call Gamboi, had been conducting a 
gaming establishment which filled his nights with 
exciting amusement and his pockets with much 
unearned increment. Nor did he desist from his 
iniquitous profession upon the above-mentioned 
law going into effect. 

Whereupon he was arrested and brought before 
the bar of justice. When apprehended, he claim- 
ed to be a citizen of the Boer republic; that gov- 
ernment having met a violent death some years 
ago, he was by that admission a British subject. 
But he managed to wriggle out of his difficulties, 
and, being at the same time a resourceful! fellow, 
and desirous of re-opening his gaming tables, he 
became a naturalized citizen of a certain opera 
bouffe republic near the waist line of the two 
Americas, which, again for the sake Gr snony- 
mity, we will call Manana. 

Later, probably with silvery argument, he had 
himself appointed Manana consul for Shanghai— 
a post which until then had been non-existent. 
So Gambol is now a member of the governing 
consular body of the city of Shanghai, and using 
his position to further those interests which ceni- 
ter on the drop of a tiny ball or the turn of a 
card. That is politics that savors strongly of the 
American “ward” brand. 

kk 


One frequently hears, in talking to men who 
follow the sea—officers of the English navy, and 
of the English merchant marine—the expression 
“west coast.” If this term is used by a naval 
officer, it refers to the west coast of Africa, but 
used by an officer of the merchant service, it"has 
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teference to the west coast of South America. 

Why this distinction? Why do the English pro- 

nounce “‘c-l-e-r-k” as if it were spelled “c-l-a-r-k 2” 

Never seek reasons for English idiosyncrasies, for 

there aren’t any. 

For me to go into a book-stall is a proceeding 
fraught with much danger to my pocketbook (or 
would be if I carried one) and to my peace of 
mind. To the former because I am prone to 
spend more in a book-stall than I can well af- 
ford, and to the latter because I cannot possess 
myself of all the editions of my favorite authors 
that I see in tempting array on the shelves. 

There are several good book-stalls here, where 
one may pass pleasant hours browsiny among 
books, good, bad and indifferent, in morocco, 
cloth, and paper—from “penny dreadfuls” to Gib- 
son—and that is a long stretch, equally so in 
point of taste and contents. 

Let us hope, gentle reader (why gentle? It is 
always thus in books, isn’t it, and I’ve always 
wondered why) that this long preamble leads 
somewhere. It does. It led me (not the pre- 
amble, but the fact of going into the book-stall) 
to find a book of poems by Laurence Hope (Mrs. 
Nicolson, a sister of Victoria Cross). The title is 
“Indian Love.” 

J bought the book before tiffin, and read a few 
of the poems before going down to the inevitable 
mutton chop. Mutton chop and poetry, ugh! 
Still, each has its place, and time. 

I had waxed enthusiastic over some of the 
verses, and thought to write a review of them for 
The Graphic. Alas, when I returned to my room 
from tiffin, only a pile of ashes marked the place 
where the poems had lain—completely incinerat- 
ed, consumed in the fire of their own passion! 

But there was one poem, the “Song of Rames- 
ram Temple Girl’—she probably started the con- 
flagration, by the bye—that I had committed to 
memory “before the fire.” Since then I've been 
searching atlases to find out where the deuce 
Ramesram is, for I want to go there to see if | 
can find another similar girl—and another tem- 
ple rose! 

I do not recommend the book to Spinsters, but 
all others may safely read it. 

er 

The Muse, my own little particular Muse—and 
she’s very particular—having been stirred from 
her somnolence by the tinkle and tingle of Lau- 
rence Hope’s exquisite verses, inspired the lines 
which follow. But they are not as I first wrote 
them—not a bit of it—and so. dear reader, 1f you 
are unkind enough to think them execrable, put 
it down to the fact that J thoughtfully expur- 
gated the original draft, well knowing what a 
puritanic censor the editor of The Graphic is. 

Let me say here that the beach of Honmoku, 
Japan, is the finest, and fairest, and altogether 
the most delightful beach in all the world. 
“Doubtless, the good Lord could have made a 


fairer beach, but, doubtless, the good Lord never 
did!” 
















Honmoky 
[With apologies to R. K.] 
There’s a beach near Yokohama, with a shallow sea 
before, 
And a lot o’ little bungaloos behind; 
There are trees in shady gardens, with chrysanthe- 
mums galore, 
And a winsome little missis more than kind, 
From the bungaloo the outlook spreads away 'cross 
Tokyo bay, 
And we’d sit and watch the steamers plough to 
sea— 
They were happy days and merry, but there came 
the parting day, 
And I wonder, does she ever think o’ me? 


We'd have tiffin in the garden (for her amah’d 
learned to cook), 
And she always wore a flower in her hair; 
After which she’d cull the petals, with a roguish, 
sidewise look, 
Just to see if so I loved her fair and square, 
And the petals always proved it, for the last one, 
ev'ry time, 
Was the one that said “he loves me”’—which was 
true! 
It is fain I would be back there, and the reason for 
this rhyme, 
Is, I miss the missis badly, and I’m blue! 
“ko 


I fear I am degenerating into a “Sentimental 
Tommy.” Sayonara, ROBERT E. ROSS. 








Minister Gage Getting Ready 


Former governor Henry T. Gage and members 
of his family are about ready to leave Los An- 
geles for their prolonged stay abroad. They ex- 
pect to sail from New York for Lisbon within 
the next month. ‘heir absence from home may 
cover a period of several years. His famous 
soft hat seems to have aroused interest in out of 
town circles. San Franciscans are wondering if 
he will wear it at official receptions. 
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BROWSINGS IN AN OLD BOOK SHOP 


HILE men and women of all.ages and con- 
ditions have been hunting for the secret of 
prolonging life, by accident { found the key 
this week at the Old Book Shop. It is disclosed 
in a curious little volume, printed in 1749, en- 
titled “Hermippus Redivivus: or the Sage’s Tri- 
umph Over Old Age and the Grave.” This treatise 
on preserving youth and cheating the tomb in- 
cludes a commentary upon “an antient inscription, 
in which this great secret is revealed; supported 
by numerous authorities. The whole interpreted 
with a great variety of remarkable and well at- 
tested relations.” Personally, [ do not care to out- 
live all my friends; even at my present age | 
begin to feel lonesome, but as there are many 
readers of The Graphic who may be glad to be 
placed en rapport with this method, I will apprise 
them of the revelations contained in this quaint 
essay. 
x ok Ok 
Hermippus, I believe, lived in the time of 
‘Adrian, and wrote several “dream” books. Perhaps 
they were of the “pipe” variety, of which the one 
I have stumbled across may be a revival. No 
matter; it is of record that Hermippus or Hir- 
panus reached a most advanced age by the use 
of the breath of young women and of young men. 
Whether this were actually the case or the re- 
port comes from the malicious wit of one of the 
ancient chroniclers I will not hazard a guess. The 
volume in hand concerns itself with the problem 
as to whether the breath of young women may 
really contribute to the maintenance of long life 
and keeping off old age. Before examining the 
sage’s discourse, I might remark that many an 
old man since the time of Hermippus has sought 
to renew his youth by taking a young wife, but 
TI have not heard that the plan always worked to 
advantage. Perhaps the true formula was missing. 
I recall that King Solomon was advised that if 
he walked in the ways of David, his father, he 
would lengthen his days, and every Biblical stu- 
dent knows that David was inclined toward young 
women. Doubtless, he had found the secret and 
employed it to discretion. 
* ok x 
J} am reminded, however, that Attila, king of 
the Huns, who lived to be 124, died almost 1m- 
mediately after celebrating his second nuptials 
with a young and beautiful princess. Evidently, 
he had not observed fully the rules of Hermippus. 
Perhaps the Ceans, of whom Strabo tells us, had 
found the secret. The inhabitants were so healthy 
and lived to such an extreme age that a law was 
finally passed that such as outlived sixty were 
obliged to drink the juice of hemlock, that those 
they left behind them might not be in straits for 
provisions. Here we see the origin of the Dr. 
Osler principle. 
sk 
But to return to Hermippus, whose vivacity 
was owing to the nourishment he received from 
the breath of girls. First, it ought to be said that 
as man lives by breath, which is air drawn in and 
thrown off again, why might not a certain fine 
quality of air respired nourish the lamp of life 
to an unusual degree? This sounds reasonable. 
Imagine, then, an old man sitting for hours in a 
room filled with young people, in whose air are 


contained those life-giving particles which they | 


have exhaled and which the old gentleman draws 
into his lungs. I can see nothing extraordinary 
in the doctrine that such outgivings may have 
kept Hermippus perennially young. 
x OK x 

We have heard of persons who cured by breath- 
ing on wounds, and 1 believe others have been 
revived following fainting spells by being breath- 
ed upon, at least, I have read so. Breathing, then. 
is a passing of spirit or vigor from one form into 
another, and this was the doctrine which Her- 
mippus followed to a greedy old age. Doubtless. 
the brisk and active spirits of the blooming maids 
whom he cultivated thawed the frozen veins of 
the old Roman, who, on the strength of these 
browsings, virtually lived a double life. Like a 
good general, who delays his retreat to the last, 
Hermippus kept young company, to preserve his 
good temper, to add to his gaiety of mind and to 
prolong his life. I have read of a certain noble- 
man of France, who must have had access to 
Hermippus’ theory, who kept continually in his 
house, under pretext of charity, ten or twelve 
young girls, in whose company he mingled con- 
tinually, thereby mantaining his full flow of 
health and spirits until 90. Then a scruple seems 
to have possessed him and he dismissed his guard- 
ian angels, dying a few months after. 

x Ok Ok 

I wish I had space to dwell! upon the daily ex- 
ercises of Hermippus, who may have been the 
principal of a young girls’ seminary. Suclr a 


regimen! 
refreshment from the odoriferous breaths of these 
young nymphs; no hurry, no disorder, no tor- 
ments of passion. 
that never failed him. 
the position after he had reached a proper and 
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Provided with an almost continual 


Just a quiet lite, im a retreat 
Who wouldn’t apply for 


discreet age, and could enjoy, without ennui, 
chaste and innocent amusements? Here, then, 1s 
the secret. eel. Cc. 


Thoughts of a Commuter 


(On his way home from Aviation Field) 
When the tyrannous tramp of a thousand trotters 
Proclaims the advent of 5 p.m., 
And the Serf of Necessity carward totters, 
’Mid streams of humanity naught can stem; 
When the rude Monrovians (rustic blighters!) 
Impinge with the fury of fierce garrotters 
On the ribs of their neighbors, including the 
writer’s, 
Who swallows the insult and stamps on them; 


When packed like a Huntley and Palmer’s biscuit, 
Home on a piffulent car he jogs, 
And is landed, nursing a bruised brisket, 
In North Alhambra’s adobe bogs, 
Then he cries, “This business of aviation 
Seems far from safe, but I’d gladly risk it; 
For the serf of the P. E. railway station 
Leads a life that is worse than a dog’s.” 


O, sweet, when the stipple of darkness smirches 
Day’s skyey canvas, to wing one’s way, 
Spurning chimney pots, towers and churches, 
To home and dinner at Pleya del Rey; 
To scare as one scoots through the tenuous 
twilight 
The pigeons that pout on their airy perches, 
Till the rain-wet vistas of roof and skylight 
Melt to a monochrone blur of grey. 


And sweet to mount like a wondrous wizard, 
And yank the lever that lets her hum; 
To sing in the teeth of the blinding blizzard, 
With soul elated and senses numb; 
To watch the people that crawl and cluster, 
And the train that creeps like a lazy lizard; 
With always the chance of coming a buster, 
And a picturesque exit to Kingdom Come. 


And sweeter still, where the mountain breezes 
Play on the swelterirg climber’s cheek, 
To swoop and circle wherever one pleases, 
Around the summit of Wilson’s peak; 
To storm the uttermost halls of Heaven, 
Where Vulcan roars and Aeolus frees his 
Dominicned winds, and the Thunderer’s leven 
Divides the skies in a flaming streak. 


OQ, consummation of arts that Daedalus 
Dreamed of old, when he sought to raise 
Up from the low life centipedal us 
Footsore crawlers on Earth’s dull ways! 
A fig for feet, and the laws of gravity, 
When the windy deeps of the wide sky wheedle us; 
Sooner or later we’ll all fill a cavity 
In Earth’s old bosom for days and days! 


But how can the mind of a common mortal 
Recount the splendor of those who dare: 
Paulhen knocking at heaven’s portal; 
Flights of Curtiss that raise the hair; 
Some winged bard with a voice of thunder, 
Inspired by speed to a song untaught’ll 
Replace the gentlernan signed hereunder, 
And sing the ultimate epic of air—-ALGOL. 





Makes a Fine Showing 


I congratulate President George I. Cochran 
and his associates of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company on the handsome showing made 
by the balance sheet of December 31, 1909, a de- 
tajled statement of which appears in this issue of 
The Graphic. With the total admitted assets of 
eighteen and a half millions, on a capital stock 
of one million, and an unassigned surplus in ex- 
cess of six hundred thousand dollars, this firmly 
entrenched home company is surely a great 
credit to Los Angeles. Nearly seven millions of 
the assets are in the form of loans on approved 
real estate, well within the statutory percentage 
of appraised value. This, incidentally, is a mighty 
good thing for a city that is doing so much build- 
ing. More than twenty-two millions in new 
business was written in 1909, and the total life 
business now in force reaches $111,539,785. As- 
sets and cash reserves have been augmented in 
proportion. Housed in one of the handsomest 
office buildings in the country, splendidly man- 
aged and with men of ample means among its 
stockholders, the Pacific Mutual ranks with the 
strongest life insurance companies in the United 
States. 
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Censoring in the Wrong Direction 

I must respectfully differ from the decision of 
Miss Smith, a teacher in the Polytechnic high 
school, who, having been commissioned by Prin- 
cipal Francis to see a performance of “The Spend- 
thrift,” at the Belasco, reported to her chief that 
it was too strong meat for adolescent pupils, 
hence the annual theater party of senior A and B 
classes planned to attend at the Belasco, Thursday, 
was declared off. I fail to see on what grounds 
Miss Smith bases her adverse opinion, for a 
close study of Mr. Browne's interesting play 
arouses in me no such repellant notion. Possibly, 
Miss Smith though the youths and maidens would 
be shocked because the leading character, deplor- 
ing the fact that no children had come to bless 
his home, owing to the willfulness of his frivolous 
wife, advised his younger brother, engaged to be 
married, to ask his fiancee if she would welcome 
the advent of a baby in their future home. Surely, 
this is not regarded as objectionable by the 
spinster teacher? I would call her attention to 
the fact that the fair co-eds at the Missouri State 
University at Columbia now have daily lessots 
in the care of babies, this excellent innovation be- 
ing part of the studies of the home economics 
class. ‘The teacher, Dr. Edna 1). Day, is quoted 
as saying that it is almost criminal for young 
women to marry without any knowledge whatever 
of the care of children. She says this is particu- 
larly true of a girl who never had a baby brother 
or sister. I eutirely agree with this viewpoint. 
As to the moral lesson inculeated by “The Spend- 
thrift,’ it is that waste and extravagance are a 
crime, bringing bitter fruits. I am neither prud- 
ish nor yet a scoffer, I detest plays of the Sappho- 
Zaza type, but 1 welcome a problem play of the 
kind seen at the Belasco this week, because the 
lesson conveyed cannot be ignored, and the young 
person of either sex cannot learn at any too early 
a stage. It is a pity that Professor Francis, whoa 
ig one of the finest educators in the country, did 
not rely on his own judgment, instead of censot- 
ing the play through a proxy. I will wager a 
printing press to a two-em quad that every mem- 
ber of the class, after the official interdiction, at- 
tended the play at the first opportunity 


Will Payne Honors Los Angeles 


Los Angeles is entertaining a delightful writer 
this month in the person of Will Payne, the Chi- 
cago author, whose . first novel, “Jerry, the 
Dreamer,” will be remembered with pleasure by 
all who read that cleverly told story. Since then 
half a dozen novels of varying interest have fol- 
lowed, firmly establishing Mr. Payne’s right 


be regarded as one of the most representative 


authors of the middle west. Of these, I think his 
“Story of Eva” is perhaps the best, although “The 
Money Captain” and “On Fortune’s Road” have 
many admirers. Mr. Payne is a regular contrib- 
utor to the Saturday Evening Post, and I fancy 
his visit here at this time is in connection with ap 
assignment from that popular weekly. Mrs. 
Payne is with her husband, and they will be at 
Hotel Westmoore for several weeks yet. 


—— 


Barrett Eastman’s Tragic Ending 


Barrett Eastman’s tragic ending was a great 
shock to me, as it must have been to many others 
in Los Angeles and elsewhere, who had known 
the brilliant newspaper writer. He and his wife 
bought a small ranch south of town about a yeat 
ago, on which they. lived happily until nearly three 
months ago, when Barrett decided to return to 
newspaper work, having been offered his old po- 
sition on the Chicago Journal as dramatic critic 
and editorial writer. He came in to say goodbyé, 
and I sent messages to my old newspaper friends. 
I have heard nothing from him since. Recurrence 
of an old illness disturbed him mentally as well 
as physically, and he and Mrs. Eastman decided 
to come back to Los Angeles. The day before 
they were to start, Barrett disappeared. His pho- 
tograph was printed ina Biloxi, Miss., paper tw0 
days later, revealing to his father and wife the 
terrible news of his death by poison, self-admin- 
istered. Poor Barrett! He must have been 
mentally deranged so to grieve his loved omnes. 
His father, Col. F. A. Eastman, Chicago city sta- 
tistician, is well remembered here as the formet 
editor of the defunct Tribune, on which youns 
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Barrett did his first newspaper work. Otheman 
Stevens, I believe, was the city editor, and the 
late “Billy” Taylor did police. Mrs. Eastman and 
her recently married daughter, Margaret, who 
are living at Ocean Park, this winter, are stunned 
by the tragedy that has come into their lives. My 
sincerest sympathy in their distress. I had known 
and admired Barrett for many years. Handsome 
and accomplished, he was capable of great things 
His first marriage to Sophy Harrison, sister of 
former Mayor Carter Harrison of Chicago, was a 
great mistake, and their early separation fol- 
lowed. I believe Barrett still loved her, far apart 
as they had drifted. 


Passing of a Talented Woman 

Not only Southern California, but the entire 
country has suffered a loss in the death. this 
week, at her sightly home, “Wyngate,” in South 
Pasadena, of Mrs. Margaret Collier Graham 
whose failing health for the last two years has 
deprived her many admirers of more of the 
charming stories that have Siven her enduring 
fame. Than her “Stories of the Foothills,” noth- 
ing more colorful, more faithful in reflecting the 
brown hills or the luscious grasses of Southern 
California has been written. ‘The atmosphere is 
perfect, the literary work unexcelled. In “The 
Wizard’s Daughter,” her second pook of collected 
stories, appears that classic entitled, “The Face 
of the Poor,” certainly the finest example from 
her pen. I mourn, with her many friends, the 
passing of this rarely talented woman, and selfish- 
ly regret that Mrs. Graham’s literary activities 


were so hampered of late years by wretched 
health. 





Better Than Horse Racing 

In business circles there is a feeling that as an 
attraction of the highest class of tourist travel 
and of crowds from the communities contiguous 
to Los Angeles, Aviation Week has the former 
santa Anita racing seasén beaten to a frazzle, As 
yet, too, the sky tournament as an annual card, is 
in its infancy. By the way, Ascot Park paid its 
final dividend to stockholders last week, and its 
affairs are about wound up. Henry E. Huntinge- 
ton, from whom the land was leased for a term 
of years, has taken his holdings back, and the 
property, one of these days, is to be cut up for 
suburban villa residence purposes. 


Aviation Subscribers May Get a Plum 

I hear it whispered that all subscribers to the 
aviation guarantee fund will do better even than 
to receive the amount of their original investment 
Lhe total expense has been upward of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and, as the gross receipts 
dre presumed to have aggregated about twenty- 
lve per cent in excess of this sum, it looks as if 
a dividend may be declared. Such a result will 
give to the community an exceptional advertise- 
ment, as an affair of this magnitude usually has 
Proved a loss, instead of a gain in a material way. 
Whether to distribute surplus earnings or retain 
the money, as a reserve fund for a similar event 
next year, will be a problem confronting those in 
charge at an early day. 


Illustrating That Three is a Crowd 

_ It begins to dawn upon many that unless there 
Is an agreement among those directly interested, 
southern California will fail to secure an addi- 
tional member of the supreme bench in the elec- 
fion this year. It is reported that several weeks 
ago Judge W. P. James requested certain of his 
associates, who also have supreme court aspira- 
ions, to meet with him in an effort to reach an 
agreement on procedure. Judge James is said to 
have offered to do anything within reason, so 
that but a single candidate for the supreme bench 
would go before the voters of the state from 
south of the Tehachapi. It is even hinted broadly 
that Judge James suggested a straw-pulling con- 
test to determine the issue. His overtures, I hear, 
were turned down. Now, petitions are in cireu- 
lation in behalf of three members of the superior 
court irom here, all of whom are aspiring for the 
Same gol. It looks like a free-for-all race, with 
little hope of victory for any local favorite. 


Chaffee and the Old Sixth 

leutenant General Adna R. Chaffee was in his 
element last week, in the visit to Los.Angeles of 
the Sixth United States cavalry. Years ago, the 
retired general was captain of I troop of the Sixth, 
Ml the field chasing Geronimo, and also stationed 
at rort Wingate. Following this came his pi- 
motion as major and later as lieutenant colonel 
Or the Ninth cavalry, and still later he was sta- 
‘toned in Los Angeles as acting inspector general 
ol the then department of Arizona. His work as 
‘AMerican commander in China and again as mili- 
‘ary chief in the Philippines rounded out an army 
“areer that makes the old fighting Sixth cavalry 
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very proud of the former commanding officer of 
I troop, its white mounted organization. For, in 
the old days, Chaffee’s command was the only 
one in the regiment whose troopers had white 
norses, The old Sixth stopped here en route east 
from the Philippines. General Chaffee enter- 
lined a number of its officers at the Jonathan 
Club, and to a man they recited the praises of 
their former comrade in arms while his old regi- 
ment was in the city last week. 
















































Louis Vetter’s Church Reverie 
I think the most transporting sight I witnessed 
in my several journeys to Aviation Field was the 
hgure of Louis Vetter in an attitude of deep med- 
Itation, seated on the steps of the little Methodist 
church at Compton, while, fifty feet away, his 
friends, the MacGowans, were in their halted 
machine, awaiting repairs to a defective carbu- 
retor. I could not see if the outstretched man 
under the auto were my friend, Dr. MacGowan, 
in the act of performing a delicate surgical oper- 
ation on the injured parts, but I shouldn’t wonder. 
[ was reminded of Thackeray's poem, “At the 
Church Gate,” in his novel, “Pendennis,” noting 
Louis pensive and even wistful expression. But 
nobody will be reminded of that delicate little bit 
ot Thackeraynian verse by reading these touch- 
ing lines, which faithfully reflect Louis’ absorp- 
tion: 
At the church door ’m sitting, 
And watch the autos flitting, 
Flitting by. 
But through a haze, and dimly 
I seem to see, for, nimbly 
My mind the years are leaping, 
And once again I’m creeping 
In Sunday clothes, resisting 
My father’s stern persisting, 
That I my gait must hasten, 
Or when at home he’d chasten, 
And make fur fly. 
Ah, me! I see that preacher, 
A. friendly, human creature, 
With earnest face and kindly, 
On lapses looking blindly; 
Whose orthodoxy Sunday 
Was less insistent Monday. 
In spite of all my wriggling, 
My restless ways and giggling, 
His words my caput entered, 
And in my system centered. 
Peory knew none better, 
And I, young Louis Vetter, 
Thought him a prince. 
Alas, that I have wandered, 
And precious moments squandered, 
Of churches I’ve seen many, 
But never once in any 
Have I been since. 

Here the chauffeur called out “All aboard,” and 
awoke Louis from his reverie. He heaved a sigh, 
took a farewell look at the little Methodist church 
jumped into the auto and was off for Dominguez 
field. 


Judge Oster’s Aspirations 


Judge Oster’s aspirations for a place on the 
court of appeals, instead of seeking a promotion 
to the supreme court, is regarded in political 
circles as a wise move. For, while the San Ber- 
nardino judge has sought a supreme court ele- 
vation for years, he has been shrewd enough to 
realize that Los Angeles, with three such candi- 
dates, reduce his chances to the minimum. Judge 
Oster is deservedly popular in Los Angeles coun- 
ty and throughout the south, so there is a chance 
that his ambition may be gratified. But with 
Judge Shaw of San Diego, Judge Taggart of 
santa Barbara, and Judge Allen of Los Angeles 
already members of the court of appeals, the new- 


est aspirant will have a warm task before him to 
achieve success, 


Ray Horton’s Rise in the Law 

If it proves true that G. Ray Horton is to be 
appointed deputy United States district attorney, 
those responsible will have made no mistake. Al- 
though Mr. Horton is on this side of forty, his 
work at the court house, under District Attorney 
Fredericks has shown him to be the possessor of 
unlimited capacity for hard and conscientious 
pubhc work. Les than six years ago, CG. Ray 
Horton was a member of the Times Staff, going 
from that paper to the Examiner, when the Hearst 
effort first was launched. Later, he began the 
study of law in the office of United States Sen- 
ator Frank P. Flint. 
“Corney” Pendleton’s Wise Suggestion 

LL. leita Collector .oi a ustoms..Peudlaiie ite 
verghing the other day against the mistaken no- 
tion of local merchants and buyers of foreign 
goods generally, that duties must be paid at the 
eastern port of appraisal to insure prompt ship- 
ment to Los Angeles. As a matter of fact, the 
reverse of this is true, as the goods must await 
receipt of money before being sent on to their 
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destination. If our local buyers would order the 
stuff sent in bond, the appraisal could be made 
promptly at this end, the money retained here, 
the business of the custom office increased ma- 
terially, to the advantage of the port, and the 
assignee rendered happier by the quicker receipt 
of his goods. There is much good sense in this 
argument, and I commend it to those chiefly in- 
terested. ‘“Corney,” by the way, has more than 
doubled the business of the local office since he 
assumed charge, 


Harrison the Logical Successor 

If Motley H. Flint is to lay down the cares of 
office as postmaster of Los Angeles, as reported, 
it were eminently fitting that the vacancy should 
go to W. H. Harrison, who has been chief deputy 
for more than six years. Prior to that, Mri ina 
rison was deputy collector of internal revenue, 
and what he knows of postal affairs he was taught 
by one of the finest experts in that line in the 
United States, to-wit, his present chief. Harrison 
is modest, to the point of diffidence. But I know 
him to be capable, trustworthy and dependable in 
every way. The position of postmaster of Los 
Angeles has come to be one of the most respon- 
sible federal offices in the state, and with a great- 
er city in sight, the place should not become a2 
reward, purely for political services rendered. 





Choice Political News 

What's this? A leading San Francisco even- 
ing paper declaring in all seriousness that “Oscar 
Lawler, United States district attorney at Los 
Angeles’-—which he has not been in more than a 
year—“is mentioned as the possible choice of the 
machine to succeed Warren Porter as lieutenant 
governor.” Furthermore, it is averred, “Should 
Governor Gillett elect to remain in the guber- 
natorial fight, the friends of Phil Stanton declare 
that he will seek the second place on the Repub- 
lican ticket.” Well, take your choice. I refuse 
to believe either rumor, 


“Steve” Kelly Better Look Out 

Henry M. Willis’ resignation as assistant 
United States district attorney created not néarly 
so mtich surprise as did his original appointment 
to the position. It may be recalled that at the 
time I expressed my wonder that the San Ber- 
nardino-Inyo counties state senator should have 
been willing to have relinquished his grip on his 
home constituency. He is an uncommonly bright 
man, and while perhaps inclined to permit the 
personal ego to have free swing, that tendency may 
be overcome in one of Willis’ real worth. I take 
it that Postmaster “Steve” Kelly’s orders as Re- 
publican leader over in San Bernardino may have 
influenced Senator Willis in his determination to 
remove to Los Angeles less than two years ago, 
Possibly, the senator has decided to gird up his 
loins and give battle to Kelly, thus accounting for 
his resignation. No matter, I scent lively times 
in politics in his section of the state before long, 
and | warn “Steve” to get into training at once. 


A. D, Schindler’s Injuries Not Fatal 

I am glad to state that A. D. Schindler, well 
and favorably known here as former general man- 
ager of the Pacific Electric railroad, is recovering 
from the injury he received in San Francisco last 
week, when he was caught between a door casing 
and an elevator floor in the Alaska Commercial 
building. Jt was feared at first that Mr. Schind- 
ler was fatally injured, as his right thigh was 
fractured and his back badly wrenched. But later 
reports present a much more optimistic view, I 
am happy to say. The accident was due to the 


carelessness of the elevator operator, according 
to report. 





Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements. 





AWARDED 
FIGHTEEN 
| MEDALS 
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Studio and Art Gallery 3364 So, Broadway 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF OILS NOW ON VIEW 
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In the last five years architecture in 
America has taken a much improved | 
position, in the minds of the general 
public. Our best architects, working | 
with love of their art, have produced 
structures of commanding beauty and | 
of undeniable adequacy. But such 
works are widely spread over a great 
country. By what means may we find 
out what good work is being done and 


how may we learn to understand and 
to appreciate the beauty and value of | 
: architecture? The fortunate traveler | 

journeys over his own and foreign 
| lands, coming home with imagination 
| stimulated, eager to adapt charms and | 
utilities hitherto unknown. The gen- 
eral public must learn its architecture 
from constructions, publications and 
exhibitions. Each section of this large 
country is solving its own problems. It 
: is evident that climate, manner of liv- | 

ing, building materials and tradition 

are among the influences that deter- 

mine the character of constructions. 
: Our best architects observe these in- 








fluences. Thus different types and ex- 
pressions are developing. 
| * *« * 
| Of these, the most harmoniously com- 
posed, the most beautiful in regard to 
arrangement of plan and elevation, are 
teaching the people. Good light, good 
air, good circulation, safe construction 
are principles that all observe and 
| commend. Education from this source, 
however, is limited. Thé greater num- 
| | ber see only buildings near home. We 
t enjoy the dozen or more publications, 
| weekly and monthly, that give repro- 
ductions of our best work. The ac- 
companying descriptions and discus- 
sions are instructive. Those about to 
build a house look in the periodicals on 
architecture to see what is being done, 
nnd to find out what is being most ad- 
mired. 
public or semi-public buildings find in 
the publications how the particular 
. construction has been worked out else- 
where. 
of great educational value. 
co 
The architectural exhibition is an- 
other educator, of perhaps the greatest 
value. Los Angeles is now experienc- 
ing the advantage of such an exhibition, 
thanks to the energy and interest of the 
. Los Angeles Architectural Club. This 
| 
' 
! 





elub is a member of the Architectural 
League of the Pacific coast. By ar- 
ranging a series of exhibitions along 
the coast, the league has found it pos- 
sible to exhibit many of the best works 
of architects, practicing in different 
parts of the country. This exhibition 
will be annual, so that we may see, 


types, developing in different sections. 
The opportunity is exceptional. These 
exhibitions will arouse new interest. 
Naturally, architects exhibit what they 
consider their masterpieces. The ex- 
hibition gives the advantage of com- 
parison, encourages selection, and thus 
stimulates the formation of opinion. 
The student of architecture will leave 
the hall with fresh incentive, after see- 
ing such drawings as our best schools 
of architecture are showing. 
* = Ed 
The man who is contemplating new 
construction will broaden his outlook, 
. learning new beauty of form and ar- 
rangement. He will observe the meth- 
ods of presentation, the art of express- 
ing the scheme with clearness and 
conviction, and attractiveness, whatever 
may be the medium. The architect 
will refresh his resolves for better ef- 
fort, seeing how well his companions in 
art have achieved. His love for his 
work, the conviction that only his best 
is worth while, will be his dominating 
sense, Thus the community profits by 
the exhibition. Other cities have been 
given this advantage for many years. 
Los Angeles will advance with greater 
rapidity, gaining by the experience -of 
older places, ambitious and progressive. 
ROBERT D. FARQUAHAR. 
el Co, 
Six pictures make a modest one-man 
show, but the half dozen canvases ex- 


















by Mr. W. C. Montgomerie are enough 





year by year, the progress of various — 





Committees chosen to build | 


In this way the magazines are | 
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to show him a painter of style and im- 
agination. 
canvas 
line of beautiful buildings in the back- 
| ground, 
hazy blue. 
sun, but is full of the unbelievable blue. 

in a thousand tones, that belongs only | 
to Venice, while at the very front of 

the foreground, under one’s feet, as it 

were, is a bit of the sea deepened by 

strong sunlight, the clear lapis-lazuli 

color. 
ture is its charm; the distance is limit- 
less and stirs the imagination. 
is a smaller picture of Venice by night; 
a very decorative, stylish bit of color, 
| and a court yard showing a window 
| full of fruit, with a woman and child 
in the doorway, facing a child approach- 
ing. 
deep 
child’s dress touched yellow by 
sun. 
head of Christ; the eyes are closed, and 
there is no sign of bodily hurt, but the 
| pallid face, and the suggestion of trag- 
edy are there. 
beholder will see in it what his imag- 
ination brings to it, which in itself is 
a tribute. 
able impressionism are most interest- 
ing; they show originality, and lead one 
| to expect much more from so versatile 
a painter. ; 


The largest and dominating 
is a Venetian scene, a misty 


looking out upon a sea of 
The sea is untouched by 


The very simplicity of the pic- 
There 


It is rich in color tone, the corners 
in shadow, the fruit and the 
the 
The haunting one of the six is a 


It is likely that each 


These examples of reason- 


“ . * 


At the recent sale of the art collec- 


tion of Baron Lanna of Prague, Fred- 
erick Keppel acquired many of the Ger- 
man prints of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 
he already owned, have enabled him to 
give a highly representative exhibition 
of the works that influenced the early 
German 
Lucas 
Schongauer is usually “caviare to the 
general,’ observes the art critic of the 
New York Post, for he loved to distort 
| limbs, 
cannot fail to be touched by the devout 
She displaved in the fine impression 
e) 
Seated on a Throne.’ 
the “Virgin atid Child,” by the #Master 
of the Crab.” 
might have 
phonious title for the unknown artist 
who could etch so lovely a work, Ital- 
ian in the treatment of the upper part 
of the group, of the child throwing his 
armis around his mother’s neck, and in 
the architectural background, and yet 


These, with others 


Schongauer, Durer, 
Altdorfer, ete. 


school, 
van Leyden, 


but. even the most uninitiated 


“God the Father and the Virgin 


Exquisite, too, is 


It seems as if collectors 
invented some more eu- 


thoroughly German in the treatment of 
the ample folds of the dress. An in- 
teresting instance of the wanderings 
of an etching is illustrated by the fine 
impression of Israel van Meckenen’s 
“Dance of Herodias,” as clear and 
bright, although the paper has probab- 
ly mellowed, as it was when it was 


printed nearly five hundred years ago. | 


It was sold by Mr. Keppel in the early 
eighties, to Mrs. Mary Jane Morgan, 


i whose art collection was dispersed in 





| Misery,” 





hibited at the Steckel gallery this week | 





1884. It turned up again last summer 
at the Dent sale in London, and has 


now returned to the Keppel galleries in 


New York. 
x * *€ 

The medal of the Chicago Society of 
Artists has been voted to the paintings 
of Wellington J. Reynolds. It is un- 
derstood that the decision was unani- 
mous, Mr. Reynolds having undertak- 
en problems and achieved effects which 
merited more than passing apprecia- 
tion from his fellow artists. He ex- 


hibits eight canvases, five of which are | 


figure paintings or portraits, a study 
of sunlight, a landscape and yet an- 
other figure painting, “The Reply to 
a nude figure of a woman 
with an infant kneeling before an idol. 











“Your Humble Servant,” now playing 
at the Garrick Theater, New York, with 
Otis Skinner in the title role, is one 
of those delightful plays that come to 
gladden us once in a while, yet never 
often enough. It transports us into the 
atmosphere of romance and happy-go- 
lucky vagabondage which from child- 
hood we have loved to associate with 
the theater. It is the sort of thing that 
we seldom meet in real life, and for 
that very reason love the more to see 
on the stage. It isa play without moral 
and without purpose, It makes no ef- 
fort to improve our minds. It merely 
takes us into the realm of romance and 
shows us love and patience and self- 
sacrifice, intermingled with an utterly 
beautiful disregard for the practical 
things of life. As Lafayette Towers, 


Otis Skinner disports himself through | 


the play as Lafe would have disported 
himself through life, with that easy 
assurance that things will turn out 
right, and with a lovable disregard for 
present discomfort which is so beau- 
tiful to read about but so very trying 
to live with—unless you happen to be 
blessed with the same happy-go-lucky 
temperament. He is suggestive of Col- 
onel Sellers, Micawber and all the 
other dear old fellows that we cannot 
help liking, but he is himself, and we 
welcome him as an addition to our 
store of delightfully foolish charac- 
ters. 
* ok oO 

We see Towers first behind the 
seenes of the Weedsport Theater. He 
is barnstorming in “The Bandit’s 
Bride,” in company with his 
Margaret Druce, and her sweetheart, 
Dick Prentice, who has run away from 
a wealthy New York home to follow 
the road. Margaret is the one thing in 
the world for Lafe Towers. When a 
baby, she was left him as a legacy by 
her parents, who were fellow actors. 
Towers has cared for her all her life, 
and his dream is that one day he will 
see her name in electric lights on 
Broadway. Yet it all seems very far 
away at the moment, for the company 
is stranded in Weedsport. The man- 
ager has absconded with the funds, and 
the sheriff has attached the effects of 
the company, including street clothes. 
It is all the fault of “The Creole Belles,” 
who, with their blonde soubrette, have 
been preceding “The Bandit’s Bride” in 
every town and raking in the shekels. 
“When art suffers,” says Lafe, “look 
for the chunky little blonde.” But Lafe 
is ready for the emergency. His trous- 
ers are confiscated, and he is left with 
the bright blue affair of the bandit, 
but he has taken the precaution to haul 
his overcoat and top hat to the flies, 
and with these to cover his deficiencies 
and Dick’s overcoat to cover Maggie, 
the three leave Weedsport on a canal 
boat to make their way to New York. 

* * x 


see them in an actor's 


We next 


' hoarding house, staving off the land- 





The work is a large gallery picture in | 


appearance and symbolic in meaning. 
Its unusual character was discovered 
early in the exhibition, and it has be- 
come the property of Fritz von Frant- 
zius. 

- : * 


Joseph Pennell has been heard from | 


again. 
the Luxembourg has taken all the 
French cathedral drawings “save a few 
like the one that went to Chicago, and 
I wish that those people would present 
it to the Luxembourg when they have 
finished with it. M. Dujardin Beau- 


metz writes me that M. Fallieres has | 


signed a special decree taking the en- 
tire collection, more than two hundred 
in number. This is an honor for Amer- 
ican art and for me. Also the mu- 
nicipality of Venice has a set of the 
new American things for its gallery 
and others have been sold in Mel- 
bourne to the Australian National Gal- 
lery, which is all very nice.” 


He writes that the director of | 


lady. The latter is excellently played 
bv Jessie Cromette. She 
“ready to put it to them straight.” But, 
like so many of her class, she is also 


ready to cover a really soft heart with 
a little bluster, even if “a party” does 
have to make “the party” who doesn’t 
pay uncomfortable, for the sake of ‘‘the 


party” who does. The three have found 
j@bc, Dut elLatc 


promptly lost theirs. 


and Maggie 


emotion into a butier with one line. 
Rut he comforts himself with the re- 
flection, “It is better to paint a minia- 
ture exquisitely than a panorama in- 


differently.” They cannot pay the rent, 
but between them they can buy a 
stove. The money is no sooner in 


Lafe’s possession, however, 


in Weedsport. 


a horse race. This is too much 


is ready to go home. 
and he leaves them. 


have a boost. IT[zzy 
sidered Maggie a sure thing. 





| money. 


* * * 
| 5 
act provides 


The next 





is always 


have 
She left her two 
dollars and six turns a day because the 
jugglers to whom she was handing the 
| eelluloid plates “got fresh with her,” 
| and Lafe was fired for trying to put 


than he 
parts company with it to the sleek 
‘Izzy,’ who ran away with the funds 
Izzy has a sure tip on 
for 
Dick, who is getting very tired of the 
discomforts of shabby bohemianism and 
Maggie makes 
him believe that she does not love him. 
But Izzy has 
made good with his tip, and our friends 
has always con- 
He has 
a play that suits her, and it only re- 
mains to find some one to put up the 


two good 


ward, | 








OTIS SKINNER, IN ‘YOUR HUMBLE SERVANT” | 





scenes, The Prentices are entertaining, 
and the Belmonts come to give 4 
vaudeville sketch. Of course, the Bel- 
monts are our old friends Lafe and 
Maggie. While Lafe is waiting for his 
entrance cue, Mr. Brean, the host’s 
brother-in-law, who has already looked 
too often upon the wine when it is red, 
undertakes to provide for his comfort. 
He orders punch and champagne, and 
brandy and soda and benedictine and 
kummel, which he proceeds to offer 
Lafe singly and in all their permuta- 
tions and combinations, until we begin 
to believe that Lafe will not be able to 
hear the cue when it comes. However, 
the sketch passes off brilliantly, and 
our friends are about to leave when 
Dick sees Maggie. His old love flames 
up, and Maggie, to save him from giv- 
ing up his prospects, tells him she loves 
another. He presses her for the name, 
and she falls back upon Towers, her 
humble servant, never dreaming that 
Towers will take it seriously. But he 
does, and, transported with happiness, 
he pours out his love for her until he 
sees the truth in her face, and hears her 
say there is no use keeping up the 
bluff, now that Dick has gone. It is 
touching to see the real man show 
through the barnstormer’s pompous- 
ness. Mr. Skinner makes love delight- 
fully, and strikes a wonderful note of 
pathos when he finally understands and 
excuses his ardor by saying that the 
thought Dick might be listening ani 
that as usual he had overplayed his 
pani 
* * % 

In the last act we see the star's 
dressing room in the Manhattan The- 
ater. Izzy’s play is on, and Margaret 
Druce’s future is being determined. 
Everybody is nervous, but Izzy sees no 
reason why anyone should have to 
work it off except himself. “Who is 
that walking up and down out there?” 
he calls. “The author,” some one Says, 
“he’s nervous.” ‘Nervous, is he, weil, 
what’s he got to be nervous about? He 
ain’t got no call to be nervous. He 
ain’t got no money in it. Do me the 
favor,” he calls, “to go on the other 
side, if you’ve got to walk.” After the 
big scene, when Maggie’s success is as- 
sured, the nervousness gives place to 
hysterical gaiety. Flowers pour inte 
the dressing room. Dick and his fam- 
ily come from their boxes to offer con- 
gratulations, but Maggie scarcely gives 
them a thought. She is searching the 
flowers for a sign from Lafe. At last 
she knows that she cares. But the 
dream of his life has been realized, and 
he is ready for his exit. Margaret 
Druce is a great actress, and he has 
made her. He hopes for nothing else. 
He is ready to steal away from New 
York with a road company, but Mag- 
vie will not let him go. She knows now 
that she has loved him all the time, 
but he cannot understand until she puts 
it in words for him, and we leave them 
in each other’s arms. 

* * # 


The members of the company do sat- 
isfactory work, except, perhaps, Mr 
Welles, who by no means gives a con- 
vineing presentation of a rich New 
Yorker, Edward Fielding as Brean 
does an extraordinarily good piece ot 
acting, for he departs from the tradi- 
tional drunken man and gives a touch 
of comedy without offending. A. © 
Andrews as Izzy and Jessie Cromette 
as the landlady are exceedingly good, 
and Izetta Jewell is in all respects an 
excellent foil for Mr. Skinner. She ap- 
preciates the growth of the character, 
and brings out beautifully the contrast 
between Maggie Druce, the barnstorm- 
er, and Margaret Druce, the star. 

ANNE PAGE. 

New York, January 17, 1910. 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Building 


Devoted exciusivelv to Music, Art, Sctence 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. Largest 
Studio building in the West. For terms and all iniof- 
mation apply to F, W. BLANCHARD 
233 South Broadway - - 232 S. Hill St. 


| Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR RENT 








the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the Manager, 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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MUSICIANS 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 


Though many of the regular sub- 
scribers to the symphony concerts pre- 
ferred flying to listening to the con- 
eert of the Symphony Orchestra, last 
week, they are easily forgiven, for their 


places were taken by those not usual- | 


to whom the absentees 
had given their tickets. The program 


was one of decided interest. Tschaik- 
owsky’s first symphony, op. 13, and the 
favorite of the composer, is rarely 
played, 
showing very clearly what Ernest New- 
man wrote of this man: “In Tschaik- 
owsky the blend of the east and west 
is the very essence of the man and the 
artist. The crossing of these two 
spirits has made the Tschaikowsky we 
know.” Notwithstanding the fact that 
this symphony is a descriptive one of 
“Dreams on a Winter Journey,” and 
the ‘“‘Land of Ice” of the second move- 


ly attending, 


ment, would surely signify the chill of | 


cold Russia, the oriental color which 
constantly appears proclaims the com- 
poser we know. The orchestra 
commendable work in the symphony, 
especially in the string body, al- 
though the ’cello section needs an in- 
crease, it does not balance properly with 
the splendid tone of the other strings. 
The intruding scherzo would have been 
so improved by a quicker tempo. ‘The 
slowness of it brought out heaviness, 
almost to ciuisiness, which does 
exist there. 


Arnold Krauss, the local concert- 
inaster, faithfully played every number 
on the program, although the colossal 
concerto (Tschaikowsky) came second. 
in this composition one of the most 
interesting of present violin literature, 
Mr. Krauss is to be credited with the 
best performance he has given yet. 
This concerto is especially adapted to 
the player, his rich, 
ing to the light the strong romantic 
color of this number. The technica] 
difficulties were overcuine with no ef- 
fort or mannerism, and the entire num- 
ber. brought unusual credit to Mr. 
Krauss and the orchestra. The excel- 
lence of the support by the orchestra 
shows what can be done when legiti- 
mate rehearsals are possible. The 
sight breaks on its part could be eas- 
ily accounted for in an inability to hear 
the soloist, as the acoustics in this re- 
spect are most faulty. Vhe clever 
“Caucasian Sketches” (Ippolitov-Ivan- 
OV) gave fine contrast to the program, 
and afforded opportunity for a most 
artistically rendered viola solo by Mr. 
Wismer. “Finlandia,” 
One of the most successful numbers in 
the orchestra’s repertory. It calls for 
robust treatment, and Mr. Hamilton 
took his men and the audience through 
the trials and hardships of the Finns; 
but one is never led to feel sorry for 
them, for this music shows their sturdy, 
brave side, which creates admiration. 
not sympathy. Mr. Hamilton has a fine 
conception of this work, and the or- 
chestra was up to high standard in it. 
The next concert will be given Feb- 
Yuary 11, with Madame Carreno as 
soloist. 


The pipe organ of the new Second 

Church of Christ, Scientist, on West 
Adams street, is a great credit to its 
builders, the Murray M. Harris Com- 
Pnay of Los Angeles. While complete 
in every mechanical detail, the organ 
is simple in construction and quite re- 
markable in tonal appointments. There 
are forty-five stops, and the action is 
electro-pneumatic of special design. 
Organs built by this firm are being 
used all over the United States, and 
this city has every reason to be proud 
of the fact, 
Mr. Waleker, the singer who has 
passed several months in Los Angeles, 
has been engaged to sine in the per- 
formance of “Samson and Delilah,” to 
be given snoan by the San Francisco 
Oratorio Society. 


Amone the list of soloists for Feb- 
Tuary with the Chicago Phithermonic 


by Sibelius, is | 


but is a work of real beauty, | 





did | 


| Olga Steehb, 
smooth tone bring- | ae re 








) from the opera 


| ALlutter 


| Sahia), 
not | ) 


| (Saint-Saens), 


Orchestra is Mme. Hanna Wolff, the 
Dutch pianist. Mme. Wolff, in private 
life is Mrs. Fred Freeman, and with 
her husband, who is well known in 
Southern California, his home for years 
being Ontario, is connected with the 
Indianapolis Conservatory of Music. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Freeman are piano 
pupils of Godowsky, and have appeared 
in Berlin in recital and with prominent 
orchestras in Holland. There is a 
probability of Los Angeles hearing this 
artist couple in the future, when they 
visit relatives here. 


Mr. Edward Ignaz Haroldi expects to | 


leave for San Francisco next month, 
to remain there, where the fieJd for lo- 
cal artists is larger. 


That Schumann-Heink has _ had 
crowded houses all the way from New 
York is not a surprise to anyone. That 
Simpson Auditorium will be taxed to 
the utmost at next week’s recitals is a 
foregone conclusion. At the first re- 
cital, January 27, Thursday evening, 
the program is: 


Recit. and Aria ‘‘Vitellia’’ from ‘‘Titus’’ (Mo- 
zart), Avia from opera ‘‘Samson and Delilah” 
Waltraute Seene from the opera 
‘““Gotterdamerung’’? (R. Wagner), ‘‘Ah Mon Fiis’’ 
‘‘Le Prophet’? (G. Mererbeer), 
Die Allmacht (Franz Sehudert), Das Erkennen. 
an der Wiege, Traum Durch die Dam- 

(Carl Loewe), <Allerseelen (Richard 
Strauss), Liebesfeier (Felix Weingartner), ‘‘“The 
Rosary’’ (Ethelbert Nevin), ‘‘Oh, Let Night 
Speak to Me,’’ ‘‘Danza’’ (G. W. Chadwick, ‘‘His 
Lullahby’’ (Carrie Jacobs Bond), ‘‘Love in a 
Cottage’? (Rudolph Ganz), Recitative and Aria 
(prison scene from the opera ‘‘Le Prophet’’) 
(Meyerbeer) . 


merung 


Schumann-Heink’s second program, 
at the Saturday matinee, includes: 


Recit. and Aria ‘‘Sextus’’ from the opera 
‘Titus’? (Mozart), Gretchen am Spinnrad, Der 
Doppelganger, Rastlose Liebe, Tod und das 
Madchen, Der Erlkonig (Franz Schubert), Feld- 
einsainkeit, Von ewiger Liebe (J. Brahms), Be— 


freit, Ich trage meine Minne, Heimliche Auf-— 
forderung (Richard Strauss), Liebeslied (Richard 
Wiegenlied (L. Stein), ‘‘Ah, Love But 


a Day’’ (Mrs. H. II, A. Beach), Irish Love Song 


(Margaret R. Lang), Children’s Prarer (Max 
Reger), Danza (by request) (G. W. Chadwick). 
Mme. Hoffman, who has been here 


before with Mme. Schumann-Heink, is 


the accompanist. 


Such great authorities as Fritz Stein- 
bach of Cologne and Xavier Schar- 
wenka of Berlin have added their en- 
comiums to the wonderful playing of 
who has achieved such 
success in Berlin. 


Directors of the Symphony Society 
have achieved more than we realize by 
arranging for almost silence during the 
rendition of the orchestral numbers at 
the symphony coneerts. Now, if some- 


| thing can be done to prevent the ruin- 


ation of the closing number on the 
programs, all will be perfection. At the 
last concert hordes left before the finai 
number, and a spirit of unrest pre- 
vailed for several minutes, much to the 
annoyance of everyone. Conditions in 
New York are such that this letter 


| was published last month, signed by 
the writer’s real name: 
To the editor of the Evening Post: Sir: 


Through you I should like to anpeal to the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera House, pro- 
testing against the uneivilized thoughtlessness 
of those who disturb the enjoyment of Tast acts 
by leaving during the performance. This would 
not be permitted in more cultivated communi- 
ties. The barkaritv of getting up during Frem-— 
stad’s singing of Isolde’s ‘‘Liebestod’’ and 
tramping the whole length of the opera house 
during her most pianissimo passages should he 
apparent even to the overdressed persons who 
made the whole last act Monday evening a triat 
to the nerves of any one really fond of music. 
Those who cannot stay to the end should retire 
hetween the acts. If they are eager for a par- 
ticular aria, they could await it standing near 
the doors, then going without noise or confusion. 
Monday there was not an interval of three min- 
utes unbroken by the tramp of departing bar- 
barians during the whole last act. The @dis- 
courtesy to the singers. the annoyance to true 
lovers of the music, the distraction of the at- 
tention of the whole audience should lead ladies 
and gentlemen to desist from what has become 
a piece of local savagery. 


Franz Kneisel, founder and first vio- 
lin of the famous string quartet of that 
name, says America has made more 
progress in fifteen years than Hurope 
has for forty or fifty. A local music 
lover, who is in the east hearing ev- 
erything in the music line, writes, “Los 
Angeles, in a musical way, is an infant 
prodigy, and if we progress in the way 
we have started, it will be one of the 
music centers.” The same writer com- 
plains that in Boston one cannot hear 
the overture to the operas peacefully, 
owing to late comers and the narrators 
of family history. 


That splendid writer, Rosa New- 
marck, whose translation of the life 








Kranich & Bach 


and Sohmer 


HE Kranich & Bach and the Sohmer 
the truly great pianos—instruments 
that will successfully withstand se- 


vere criticism—instruments that 


musicians. Each has its 


are 
designed and built for discriminating 
distinctive 
tone quality. Each has individual ideas 
in building that produce individual re- 
sults in musical quality. And each is 
a Piano of permanent value, an instru- 








ment that will retain its quality through years of service. 

An added advantage in buying a Kranich & Bach or a Sohmer Piano 
here rests in this fact—should you desire to exchange your instrument at 
any time for a Steinway, the exchange can be effected at practically no 


loss. 
chased from us. 
must be greatly sacrificed. 


This cannot be done with instruments 
In such exchanges, even though the instrument is new, it 


of other makes, 


Kranich & Bach and Sohmer Pianos, $450 up—purchasable on terms of 


>10 monthly and up. 


GEO. J. BIRKEL COMPANY 


STEINWAY, CECILIAN AND VICTOR DEALERS 
345-347 South Spring Street. 





and letters of Tschaikowsky and short 
sketches of Sibelius, his life and works, 
have made available a mine of know!l- 
edge concerning these men, has as 
given us an English translation of | 
Vincent diindy’s “Caesar Franck,” men- 
tioned in these columns a few weeks 
ago. Schirmer has brought this book 
before the American people. 


Seattle is to erect a fine arts build- 
ing, including a spacious auditorium 
for its orchestral concerts. It will be 
built within the year. 


The National Federation of Musical 
Clubs has been encouraged by the suc- 
cess of its first experiment to offer an- 
other set of prizes for the best com- | 
position by American-born composers, 
notes an exchange. There will be three 
classes, with two prizes to each class, 
as follows: For the best orchestral 
work (symphony or symphonic poem), 
$700; for the second best, $300; for the 
best example of chamber musie, trio, 
quartet or quintet for strings and 
piano), $300; for the second best, $200. 
The best song or aria with orchestra! 
accompaniment will receive a prize of 
$350; the second best, $150. The com- 
positions submitted for the contest 
must not have been published or 
publicly performed, and should be sent 
to Mrs. Jason Waiker, in care of the 
Beethoven Club, Jefferson and Third 
streets, Memphis, not earlier than Sep- 
tember 1, nor later than October 1, 1910. 


This same Beethoven Club is to have 
charge of a musical festival in the 
spring, with famous soloists, the Thom- 
as Orchestra and like attractions. Los 
Angeles has composers that should | 
enter into this contest. 


A former pupil of Kreisler asked his 
advice, upon his recent visit here, as to 
what was her best way to improve her- 
self musically in the immediate future. 
His answer was to study chamber mu- 
sic. There are hundreds of students 
in this city who have never had a 
taste of this kind of work, for, had 
they, the existence of many ensemble 
classes would be the result. 
plenty of opportunities for this line of 
study if the teachers will suggest it. 
Zimbalist, the great Russian violinist, 
a little older than Elman and pupil also 
of Auer, instead of rushing into a tour 
of the world, for which he is eminently 
fitted, has been a devoted student of 
chamber music in the last few’ years, 
realizing his greatest pleasure from it. 








There are | 


Only $6,000,000 worth of musical in- | 


struments were manufactured in this 
country in the year of the outbreak of 
the civil war. Now the annual value of 
the instruments made here is $70,- 
000,000. Of these, we sell about a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth to Great Britain, 
while Germany takes a quarter of a 
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ESTELLE HEARTT DREYFUS 
420-21 Blanchard Hall 


Special original programs for Pri- 
vate Musicales, Teas and Soirees. 
Tel. Ex. 82 


Contralto, 


LOUIS ERNEST DREYFUS 


420-421 BLAN- 
Modern Languages {#081 BLAN- 

A strictly enforced, conversational 
method by which French, German 
or Spanish is made of practical 
value. Private lessons. Day and 
evening classes. 


Tel. Ex. 82 








of Languages 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
624 1-2 So. Alvarado St. 2531 Washington St. 


and 400 Branches All Over the 
World. Best Instruction. Compe 
tent Native Teachers. Send for 
L. A. Director, 
GEORGE JOMIER 


Circular. 


The Berlitz Schools 





KANST ART GALLERY 
Permanent Exhibition of Paintings by 


Dutch and American Artists 


CORRECT FRAMING A SPECIALTY 


WHOLESALE 642 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
AND RETAIL Los Angeles, Cal. 


PHONES: Broadway Sunset, 2334. Home F2703 








million’s worth. We have secured the 
best artisans in the world by paying 
them nearly twice the European wages. 





Calender of Musical Events 


Tuesday, Jan. 25, Ellis Club concert; 
Thursday evening, Jan. 27, Schumann- 
Heink recital; Saturday matinee, Jan. 
29, Schumann-Heink recital; Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 8, first Mme. Carreno 
piano recital; Thursday afternoon, Feb. 
10, second school children’s musical af- 
ternoon; all at Simpson Auditorium. 
Friday afternoon, Feb. 11, fourth sym- 
phony concert with Mme. Teresa Car- 
reno as soloist, at Temple Auditorium. 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 12, farewell 
matinee of Mme. Carreno, at Simpson 
Auditorium. Thursday evening, Feb. 
17, debut concert of Raiph Ginsburg, at 
same place, 
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ried lilies of the valley. Her sisters, 
Misses Sue and Fannie Carpenter, were 
bridesmaids, being attired in white 
lingerie gowns made over blue. They 
carried bouquets of lilies of the valley. 
Mr. Walter Dupee of Chicago was best 
man. Following the ceremony, a wed-~- 
ding breakfast was served. Guests from 
Coronado present were Mr. and Mrs. 
W.H. Dupee, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hobbs, 
Major and Mrs. C. G. Ross, Mrs. 8S. M. 
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By Ruth Burke 


EVENTS FOR NEXT WEEK 


TUESDAY—Mrs. Oliver C. Bryant of 956 Elden 
avenue, tea for her daughters Misses Helene 


and Edythe Bryant, in compliment to Miss 
Virginia Walsh. 

WEDNESDAY—Mrs. W. L. Jones, 2096 Harvard 
boulevard, reception. Mrs. Edward L. Doheny 
and Mrs. J. Crampton Anderson, afternoon af- 
fair at home of the former in Chester place. 
Wedding, Miss Ruby Grimwood, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. BE. J. Grimwood of 1362 West 
Bighteenth stret, to Mr. Mark Hanna of 
Pittsburg, Pa., at home of bride; evening. 


Nave of St. Joseph, Mo., mother of the 
groom, Mr. John D. Spreckels, Mr. J. 
C. Cowin and Mr. J. D. Kennett. The 
bride is one of the popular young so- 
ciety women of this city, and since her 
debut has been prominent among the 
smart folk. Mr. Nave, who has won 
laurels on the polo field, is a well-known 
member of the younger set of San 
Diego and Coronado. His marriage 
culminates a courtship begun about 
two years ago in Riverside, where Miss 





me 


FRIDPAY—Annual ball of the Bachelors at the 
California Club. Members of the La Tijera 
Club, dancing party at Assembly Hall, 





Carpenter was visiting with a school 
friend, Mrs. Ruth Adams Godfrey. Af- 
ter February 1, Mr. and Mrs. Nave will 
be at home at Coronado for the re- 
mainder of the winter, and later will 
go to Mr. Nave’s large ranch in Mexico 
to make their home. 
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| Enthusiasm and interest increases 
| daily in the Kirmess as plans and re- 
; hearsals progress for that big charit- 
able entertainment which is to be given 
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at the Auditorium, February 2, 3, 4 and 
5, under the auspices of the Assistance 
League and the Orphans’ Home, This 
affair it is promised will be one of the 
largest and most auspicious events 
ever given here in the cause of charity. 
Under the direction of Miss Stewart, 
the rehearsals are being held each day 
and evening at Kramer’s, and, despite 
the strenuous practicing necessary in 
the mastering of the steps and figures, 
the young people are enjoying the work 
and the informal frolicking. The dances 
are all marked by many original fea- 
tures, and numerous novelties are be- 
ing planned by those in charge of the 
various events, which they are trying 
to keep secret. In connection with the 
Kirmess, the patronesses are entertain- 
ing for the Young folk with many in- 
formal affairs, so that the social feature 
is not being lost in the charity end. 
nor in the work of rehearsing. One of 
the most delightful of the affairs in 
connection with the Kirmess was the 
tea which Mrs. William May Garland 
fave at her home Friday, the affair be- 
ing planned for the young women of the 
Trish dance, for whom she is chaper- 
one. These young women, Misses 
Marjorie Utley, Gertrude King, Carolyn 
Trask, Virginia Garner, Edna Letts, 
Gladys Letts, Florence Wood, Mrs. W. 
S. Hook, Jr., and.Mrs. Chester Mont- 
fomery, with several other friends of 
the hostess, assisted in receiving the 
large list of guests in the afternoon. In 
the evening Mr. and Mrs. Garland en- 
tertained with a dinner dance, their 
guests including both the young women 
and men who are to take part in the 
Irish dance. 


Mrs. Oliver C. Bryant of 956 Elden 
avenue has issued invitations for a 
tea to be given for her daughters, 
Misses Helene and Edythe . Bryant, 
Tuesday afternoon, January 23, in com- 
pliment to Miss Virginia Walsh, who 
has recently returned from an extend-~ 
ed eastern and northern trip. One 
hundred of the younger society folk 
have been invited for the afternoon. 
and an entertaining feature will be a 
group of songs which Miss Helen 
Tappe will sing. The hours will be 
from 8 to 5 o’clock, and assisting in 
receiving will be Misses Stearns, Julia 


Pierce, Marjorie Utley, Ailene Mc- 
eCarthy, Jane Rollins and Margaret 
Ericson. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles de Buryn Kops 
of Minneapolis, accompanied by their 
son, Frank de Buryn Kops, are in Los 
Angeles and nearby Southern Califor- 
nia cities for the winter months. 


Members of Los Angeles’ exclusive 
set were particularly interested this 
week in the marriage of Miss Clara 
Carpenter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles C. Carpenter of West Twenty- 
seventh street, to Mr. S. Fritz Nave of 
Coronado Beach. The ceremony, which 
was witnessed only by relatives and a 
few intimate friends, was celebrated 
Wednesday evening at the home of the 
bride’s parents, and although simple in 
its appointments, the event was con- 
spicuous among the society affairs of 
the season. The home was decorated 
for the occasion with a pretty arrange- 
ment of pink and white roses and 
greenery, and the wedding was marked 
by informality. Rev. Hugh K. Walker, 
pastor of the Immanuel Presbyterian 
church, officiated. The bride wore her 
going-away gown of white checked 
velveteen, with hat to match, and car- 





| Mr. Bierlick, ’cello. 





Of notable interest was the wedding 
Thursday evening of Miss Elizabeth 
Kerckhoff to Mr. S. O. Houghton, the 
ceremony being celebrated at the home 
of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Elise Kerck- 
hoff, 825 Westlake avenue. Bishop Co- 
naty officiated, and the music was pro- 
vided by Mr. Colby at the organ and 
The bride was at- 
in a white chiffon cloth gown, 
trimmed with rose point lace. Her veil 
was caught in place by a spray of 
orange blossoms, and she carried a bou- 
quet of lilies of the valley. The brides- 
maids were Misses Clara Houghton and 
Dollie Schilling. They were attired 
alike in gowns of yellow chiffon cloth, 
trimmed with gold, and carried bou- 
quets of daffodils. Little Elise Kerck- 
hoff and Master Stephens Kerckhoff, 
niece and nephew of the hride, were 
flower bearers, and each carried a 
basket of the fragrant blossoms. Fran- 
ces Kerckhoff and Master Herman 
Kerckhoff, Jr., served as ring bearers. 
The drawing room, 
was read, was artistically decorated 
with potted plants and quantities of 
white flowers. In the dining room, 
where supper was served, white and 
yellow roses were used. Only relatives 
were present at the wedding. The bride, 
who is a member of one of the old and 
wealthiest families of the city, is a 
eraduate of the Sacred Heart convent, 
and has passed much of her time in 
travel abroad. After April, Mr. and 
Mrs. Houghton will be at home to their 
friends at 825 Westlake avenue. 


tired 


One of the largest and most resplen- 
dent society functions of the season 
was that given Wednesday at the Ebell 
club house by Mrs. Lewis Clark Car- 
lisle, the affair being in compliment to 
Misses Ada Seeley, Agnes Hole, Helen 
Thresher and Edith Witherell, four of 
the season’s most charming debutantes. 
The entire club house was decorated in 
a color scheme of yellow and white, 
narcissus being used with a tasteful in- 
termingling of ferns and huckleberry. 
The refreshment table was covered 
with a cluny lace cloth over yellow 
satin, and bows and streamers of satin 
ribbon of the same shade also were 
used. A woman’s orchestra played dur- 
ing the afternoon. Mrs. Carlisle was 
attired in a handsome gown of yellow 
charmeuse, made over silk and “em- 
broidered with roses of the same shade, 
and trimmed with real rose point lace. 
She carried a bouquet of Richmond 
roses. The four charming debutantes 
were dressed alike in gowns of white, 
and earried violets and lilies of the 
valley. Several hundred guests were 
received during the afternoon, and the 
hostess was assisted by Mmes. Willitts 
J. Hole, George P. Thresher, Horace J. 
Carlisle, Hugh K. Walker, A. J. Wal- 
ace, Oliver P. Clark, W. 8S. Cross, 
Louis A. Gould, Edward C. Dieter, 
John W. McAlester, George H. Kress, 
Edwin G. Howard, Raphael West Kin- 
sey, George W. Bayly, Roth Hamilton. 
Herbert D. Requa, William L. Jones, 
Chester C. Ashley, Nicholas E. Rice, 
George E. Burrall, Melville T. Whitta- 
ker and John D. Hudson. 


Among the enjoyable social affairs of 
the season was the buffet luncheon 
and bridge whist party given Monday 


afternoon by Mrs. HE. H. Barmore of 


1313 Alvarado terrace in compliment to 
Mrs. W. P. Dunham “of Ray, Ariz., 
who has been enjoying the holiday sea- 
son in Los Angeles with friends. Vio- 
lets and narcissus were used in decor- 
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Gossard 


Cut exactly like a surgical bandage. 


Corsets 


They gently support the 


organs, impel correct poise, deep breathing, correct position, both 
sitting and standing, and have beautiful, artistic lines. 

Gossard Corsets are not expensive—as low in price as $5, 
They are made of durable fabrics, light but strong, outwear sey- 
eral ordinary corsets, and are a real economy, because $5.00 in- 
vested in a scientific corset, correctly fitted, may save hundreds of 


dollars in doctors’ bills. 
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ating the home, and a large basket of 
the flowers formed the table. center- 
piece. Smaller bouquets of the bios- 
soms formed the centerpieces of the 
eard tables, and instead of prizes for 
the highest scores, corsage bouquets of 
violets were given. Assisting the host- 
ess were Mmes. J. T. Fitzgerald, E. W. 
Britt, C. Q. Stanton, Frederick Gould- 
ing and David Barmore. Other guests 
included Mmes. Oliver P. Bryant, C. A. 
Boyle, Frank Bryson, Frank Higgins, 
F. L. Edridge, J. W. Davis, A. E. Hal- 
sey, Robert P. McJohnson, John R. 
Powers, Sidney Webb, Erasmus Wil- 
son, H. V. Clapmee. J. evaters, Come, 
Ward, Mathew S. Robertson, George P. 
Thresher and J. W. Trueworthy. 


Mrs. Edward L. Doheny and Mrs. J. 
Crampton Anderson were hostesses 
Wednesday afternoon at a large recep- 
tion given at the Doheny home in Ches- 
ter place. Receiving with Mrs. Doheny 
and Mrs. Anderson was Mrs. Ervin A. 
McMillan who has been visiting here 
with her mother, Mrs. J. S. Chapman. 
The decorations were particularly 
beautiful. In the pink and green re- 
ception room orchids were used. East- 
er lilies were arranged in the Louis XV 
music room, while American beauty 
roses decorated the library. Lilies of 
the valley were prettily arranged in the 
oriental room, and the breakfast room 
was effective with a profusion of En- 
chantress carnations. In the dining 
room the refreshment table was set 
with a handsome lace cloth, and the 
centerpiece was a vase of pink roses. 
Music was provided by an orchestra 
stationed on the first stair landing. As- 
sisting were Mmes. J. H. W. Myers, 
Jack Jenkins, William Bayly, Charles 
F. Noyes, Hugh Harrison, George Gold- 
smith, Max Chapman, John Milner, 


; Raiph Hagan, Bernal Dyas, Oliver Mo- 


- rosco, 
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Carl Kurtz, William James 
Chick, Walter Perry Story, J. W. Da- 


‘vis, Philip L. Wilson, A. M. McCutch- 


eon and J. S. Chapman. 


Pasadena society folk entertained 
Tuesday evening at Hotel Maryland 
with the first aviation ball ever given 
for sweet charity’s sake, and the affair 
proved to be one of the most success- 
ful and auspicious society events of the 
season. Numerous dinner parties pre- 
ceded the ball, and later the brilliant 
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assemblage was distinguished by the 
presence of the world’s greatest avia- 
tors, their wives and personal friends, 
including Monsieur and Madame Louis 
Paulhan, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Curtiss, 
Marquis and Marquise de Pennendreff 
and Mr. Clifford B. Harman, who oc- 
cupied a table with Mr. and Mrs. Dick 
Ferris for dinner. Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Paulhan lead the grand march. 
Among the prominent Los Angeles so- 
ciety folk who were included in the 
guest list were Mr. and Mrs Hancock 
Banning, Mr. and Mrs. GC. 8. Byington, 
Mr. Carleton Burke, Dr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Jarvis Barlow, Dr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Bleecker, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Barroll, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Braly, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Braly, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Ed- 
wards, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl, Dr. and 
Mrs. Guy Cochran, Mr. George Ennis, 
Mr. J. M. Elliott, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
P. Flint, Col. and Mrs. William May 
Garland, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 

Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Graves, 
Mr. Charles H. Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gail B. Johnson, Dr. and Mrs. Milbank 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. E. Carlos Jones, 
Mr. William Jerrems, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry D. Lombard, Mr. and Mrs. John 
E. Marble, Mr. W. H. Nevin, Mr. and 
Mrs. George S. Patton, Miss Anita Pat- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Milo M. Potter, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. A. Rowan, Mrs. Charles 
Wellington Rand, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
BE. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred So- 
lano, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Taylor, Mr. 
Will Wolters, Mr. and Mrs. Boyle 
Workman, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. F. Wag- 
ner, and Mr. and Mrs. Nat F. Wilshire. 


Mr. and Mrs. C..G. Henshaw of Van- 
couver, B. C., who have been making 
an extended visit in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, where they were guests at 
Hotel Alexandria and the Maryland, 
have been enjoying a short stay at 
Hotel del Coronado and are now en 
route home. Their northern itinerary 
includes stops at Santa Barbara, Del 
Monte and San Francisco. 


Elaborate preparations are being 
made for the “bal poudre,” which the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Good Shep- 
herd will give Tuesday evening, Febru- 
dry 1, at Kramer’s. This social enter- 
tainment for charity, which has become 
an annual event, promises this season 
to be a brilliant society function and 
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will be graced by members of the smart 
get and marked by its resplendent ap- 
pointments. At the head of the vari- 
ous committees in charge of the af- 
fair are: Mrs. C. C. Desmond, chairman 
of the committee on Invitation; Ma- 
dame Erskine M. Ross, chairman of 
the committee on music; Mrs. James C. 
Kays, chairman of the committee on 
decoration; Mrs. J. Delaney, chairman 
of the comittee on supper, and Mrs. 
Mary J. Schallert, chairman of the 
committee on dancing. Each of these 
women will have an able corps of as- 


sistants. 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
proaching marriage of Miss Ruth Whif- 
fen, daughter of Mr. F. J. Whiffen of 
702 West Sixteenth street, to Mr. Paul 
Fletcher, which will take place to- 
day at the parsonage of Rev. Herbert 
Weaver. The ceremony will be wit- 
nessed only by relatives, and will be 
extremely simple, owing to the recent 
death of the bride’s mother. Miss Whif- 
fen, who has lived here practically all 
ner life, is a graduate of Marlborough, 
and has many friends among the 
vounger set. Mr. Fletcher is a young 
pusiness man. After a short trip, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fletcher will be at home at 
702 West Sixteenth street. 


Many tea and dinner parties have 
been given this week at Hotel Alexan- 
dria and after-theater suppers have 
been especially numerous. Among the 
most delightful was the supper at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Guy Barham were 
host and hostess, Monday evening. The 
table decorations were of violets, and 
covers were iaid for fourteen. Mrs. 
W. SB. Brown entertained with a lunch- 
eon for ten the afternoon of the four- 
teenth. Violets were used %n the dec- 
orations. Others who entertained there 
recently were Mrs. J. E. Crandall, a 
tea for fifteen guests; Mrs. S. J. Whit- 
more, dinner of twelve covers in the 
private dining room; Mrs. J. McFallan, 
tea for ten guests, and Mrs. J. B. Lan- 
kershim, luncheon for six guests. 


Dr. and Mrs. B. F. Kierulff of Mag- 
nolia avenue were host and hostess 
Monday evening at an informal 
home,” given in honor of Mrs, Kierulff’s 
father, Mr. M. L. Rogers, whose eighty- 
second birthday the occasion commem- 
crated. About fifty friends were pres- 
ent, including members of the Irving 
Club. Assisting in entertaining were 
Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Kierulff, Jr. 


Mrs. William Hamilton Toaz, wife 
of Lieut. Toaz, U.S.N., who for the last 
four months has been visiting her par- 
ents, Col. and Mrs. Rufus H. Herron, 
at the Hershey Arms, will sail on the 
Siberia, Tuesday, for Manila, where she 
will join her husband, who is attached 
to the Asiatic fleet. Mrs. Toaz will be 
accompanied by her brother, Mr. Paul 
Herron, who plans to be away about 
four months, traveling in Japan and 
China. They will pass the summer in 
Shanghai. Prior to her departure a 
humber of delightful affairs are being 
given for Mrs. Toaz. 


Mrs. E. J. Brent of Berkeley Square 
was the hostess yesterday at a bridge 
luncheon given in compliment to the 
women who assisted her at the recep- 
tion with which she entertained recent- 
ly. The affair was prettily appointed, 
and was one of the delightful of the 
Wweek’s social calendar. 


Mrs. L. O. Pomeroy of Westlake ave- 
hue, Los Angeles, accompanied by her 
Sister, Mrs. Coon of New York city, 
and Mrs. Theo. G. Davis, were down 
to Hotel del Coronado Wednesday for 
én extended visit. Mrs. Pomeroy visits 
the Coronado several times every year 
and always makes a prolonged stay. 
On this trip she took with her an elec- 
tric runabout, which she will use in 
“isiting the many points of beauty and 
Interest in that vicinity. 


_Major C. C. Bennett of Victoria, B. 
CL. who has been enjoying a week at 
Del Monte, is an enthusiastic golfer 
and during his stay has not missed a 
“ay on the links. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Raoul-DuVal 
“rived at Del Monte recently for a 
Week’s stay. Both are skillful golf play - 
Ts, find an interesting match on the 
Popular Del Monte grounds last week 
Was Played by Mrs. DuVal and Mr. I. 
= Borrien, the professional, against 
Miss Genevieve Harvey and Mr. DuVal 


Datos for the big tournament at Cor- 
Sep have been decided upon. The 
hy tornament will take place the lat- 
*" part of January and the first week 
" Webruary. Golf contests will con- 
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Little Sermons on Health 





Weekly Department Written for The | 


Graphic by Dr. L. L. Denny, Health 
Scientist. 


Do not use soap every time you 
bathe the face. The chemical constit- 
uents are injurious to the cuticle. 
used three’ time a day will ruin any 
complexion. Soft water applied often, 


Soap | 





accompanied with a vigorous digital | 


massage, produces the best results. 


Cold feet and cold hands indicate that | 


your circulation is poor. The circula- 
tion of the blood is controlled through 
the medium of nerve force. The entire 


body is ramified by millions of nerves 
and if a few of these nerve filaments | 


are heavily impinged, the tissue rami- 


fied by them will become affected and | 


the circulation will become sluggish. 
The circulation of the blood in any tis- 
sue depends upon the power supplied 


through the nerves which ramify it. | 


Therefore, cold feet and cold hands, 
or a disease of any nature in any part 
of the body, necessarily arises because 
of a lack of nerve stimuli. Disease 
cannot occur when the operation of 
this life-giving impulse is normal, 
therefore secure a normal condition of 
the nervous system and cold feet and 
hands will bother you no more. Se- 
a normal nervous system as- 
Sures the normal condition of health 


in all the organs and tissues of the | 


body. 








tinue through the season after the tour- 
nament and prizes will be given. The 
tennis tournament will take place the 
second week in February. To comply 
with the wishes of several of the polo 
teams, the polo tournament will take 
place the latter part of March, and will 
probably continue two weeks, as the 
number of entries received to date is 
far ahead of all expectations, and the 
polo this year will undoubtedly be the 
greatest meet ever held in America. 
Polo games are played twice a week 
by the Coronado Country Club teams. 


Los Angeles is entertaining this win- 
ter a talented and distinguished young 
dramatic soprano in the person of Miss 
Tyson Page, who is a guest at the home 
of her sister at 1351 South Alvarado 
street. Miss Page, who is a southern 
girl by birth, has recently come to Los 
Angeles after nearly four years’ study 
abroad, having divided her time be- 
tween Berlin, Germany, and Rapollo, 
Italy. 
instruction from Therese Emerich, 
whereas in Rapollo she had the advan- 
tage of instruction by Reinhold Her- 
man, accounted one of the world’s fore- 
most operatic interpreters. While on 
a visit to Coburg, the well-known mu- 
sical center in the province of Saxe- 


| 


In the former city she received | 


Coburg-Gotha, as the guest of Baron- | 


ess von Horst, Miss Fage had the honor | 


of singing for the Grand Duke and 
Dutchess Kyril of Russia, 
Beatrices of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
Prince George of Battenburg, a brother 
of the queen of Spain. Miss Page also 
had the pleasure of attending Kroll’s 
theater in Berlin, at the time her friend, 
Miss Marcella Craft, well known to Los 
Angelans, made her Berlin success. 
Miss Craft is now one of the principal 
Prima donne at the Royal Opera at 
Munich. 


One of the delightful affairs planned 
for early in February is the reception 
which Mrs. William S. Cross of 1134 
West. Twenty-ninth street will give 
Saturday afternoon, February 5, in 
honor of her cousin, Miss Sarah Fel- 
ker. Miss Felker is the daughter of the 
late Judge Felker of Oshkosh, Wis., 
and a niece of the late Senator. Felker 
of Denver. She plans to make her fu- 
ture home in this city. Mrs. Cross’ 
guests will include only her young un- 
married friends, and the decorations 
for the occasion will be in hearts. 
Later, after Easter, Mrs. Cross will] 
entertain with another affair, guests 
being invited to meet Mrs. Lillian 
Burkhart Goldsmith. 


Mrs. Charles Wellington Rand was 
hostess Monday evening at a box party 
at the Orpheum, followed by a supper 
at the Alexandria. Covers at the table 
were laid for eight, and the decorations 
were in carnations and greenery. 


Members of the Emanon Club were 
entertained Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. 
B. F. Kierulff, Jr., at her home in &t. 
Andrews place. The rooms were pret- 
tily decorated for the afternoon with 
pink roses and ferns. Mrs. David Bar- 
more was a guest, and members pres- 
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rand Open 


We are now established in our new location, 321- 
323-825 West Seventh street, occupying the entire 


the 


11 





Ing 


largest and best equipped Ladies’ 


Tailoring Establishment in Los Angeles—the clean- 
est, lightest and most sanitary factory, and the best 
arranged offices and sales room. 

Here, with forty expert operatives and a large 


force of competent sales people, 


we are better 


equipped than ever before to serve our large and 


rapidly increasing list of valued customers. 


The 


Green & Son policy ofgmoderate prices, with com- 
plete satisfaction to every customer, will be strict- 


ly maintained. 


third floor of the big new Bronson building, and 
forming 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


We will make up any suit in the house for $40. 
The biggest value ev:r oftered in Los Angeles. 
No pains will be spared to make this opening sale 
in our new location a most notab’e one in value 


The ladies of Los Angeles and vicinity are cor- 


dially invited to call. 


and service rendered. 


A. Greene and Son, 


EXCLUSIVE 
LADIES’ TAILORS 


Bronson Building, Third Floor, 
321-323-325 West Seventh Street - - - - - 


F 4472 








otel Alexandria 


The popular ALEXANDRIA TEA is now 
open for the Winter Season 


in the 


Grand Salon off Marble Lebby. 
Musical program daily. Neapolitan 
Singers and Orchestra Concerts Thurs- 


days and Saturdays. 


From Four Until Six 


= § ee 











ent were Mmes. B. A. Holmes, Jr., Le 
Roy K. Daniel, Hugh A. Crawford, 
George R. Hand, A. B. Close, Rose 
Nettleton, E. J. Salyer; Misses Em- 
Helen Bettis, Frances 
Wartelle, Vara Anderson, Mamie Luce, 
Marguerite Seymour, Helen Page and 
Alice Atwell. 


Rt. Rev. Thomas Conaty, bishop of 
the diocese of Monterey and Los An- 
geles, accompanied by his assistant, 
Rev. J. A. Reardon of Long Reach, was 
a guest at Hotel del Coronado Satur- 
day and Sunday. Rev. Collins of Cor- 
onado entertained the visiting clergy- 
men at luncheon Sunday. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Bartlett, with 
their daughter and son, Miss Mathilde 
Partiett and Gordon Bartlett, will sail 
from San Francisco, February 5, on 
the Cleveland for a four months’ tour 
of the world. They plan to follow the 
Clark itinerary to Honolulu and the 
orient as far as Italy, and from there 
will follow their fancy, possibly re- 
maining on the continent until well 
into the summer. 


Miss Caroline Bruns of 132 West 
Thirty-fifth street was hostess Thurs- 
day at a tea given at the Alexandria. 


| The affair was marked by decorations 


appropriate to Aviation Week, and the 
centerpiece of the table was a minia- 
ture airship, filled with violets, while 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


Dr. L. L. Denny, Broadway Central 
Building.’ Office hours, 11 to 3. F3435, 
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317-325 
So.Broapway 
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314-322 
So. Hn. Street 


FUSENOT CO, 


eS 


High Grade 


~ 


Perfumes 


Quer stock of fine perfumes 
)” ___) is very extensive, and 
includes the bestmakes of France, 
England, Russia and America, 


among which are the following: 

COTY, HOUBIGANT, VIOLET, 

ROGER & GALLET, BOURJOIS, 
BROCARD, ETC. 

These goods are sold by the 

ounce or in fancy packages. | 





























Los Angeles is achieving a reputa- 
tion in the theatrical world as a desir- 
able center for the trying out of new 
plays that have made their appeal to 
the New York managerial judgment. 
For the second time this winter, and 
from the same stage, a drama, bearing 
the tentative vise of the east, has been 
given its premier performance by the 
Belasco stock company. Mrs. An- 
drews’ “Through a Window,” most in- 
‘telligently interpreted in the main, has 
won the approval of ali who saw it 
here recently, although certain ex- 
traneous character eliminations are 
suggested to increase the action and 





she “borrows” twenty thousand from a 
New York millionaire, and, deceiving 





her husband as to the source, gives it | 


to him to Save him from ruin, She 
thinks this is an act of nobility on her 
part; really, it is the consummation 
of her selfishness, as her first thought 
is to save herself from the losing of 
her social position. The climax does not 
come until the last act, when the name 
of her “friend” is forced from the 
frightened woman by her now thor- 
oughly aroused husband, and in a 
tense bedroom scene, in which the ac- 
commodating millionaire is included in 
the lesson administered by Richard 
Ward, the folly of the wife and thr 
selfish purpose of the cynical society 
man are thoroughly winnowed. It is a 
strong and dramatic denouement. 


There are several subsidiary char- 
acters, well drawn, especially that of 
Gretchen Jans, admirably played by 
Miss Ida Lewis, the rich aunt of Fran- 
cis Ward and of Clarice Van Zandt, 
the unmarried younger sister. 
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_MRS. LESLIE CARTER, IN VASTA HERNE, AT THE MASON 


thereby add to the value of the pro- 
duction as a whole. If the playwright 
and the sponsors of the piece are to 
profit by the experience thus gained, 
they will heed the impartial voice of 
the critic; if they are satisfied with the 
play as it is, then why “try it on” at 
ali? Why not plunge at once into New 
York’s medias res? 

Following closely “Through a Win- 
dow” is Porter Emerson Browne's 
four-act play, “The Spendthrift,” en- 
joying its initial production at the Be- 
lasco this week, under the direction of 
Stage Manager Andrews. Mr. Browne’s 
original christening of his offspring 
was “Waste,” which did not appeal to 
the managerial taste, hence the sub- 
stitution noted. The first title more 
nearly reflects the motif of the play. A 
frivolous, vain and extravagant woman 
married to a stock broker, has a mania 
for running into debt and vastly ex- 
ceeding the income of her devoted, and 
all too-yielding husband. Result: finan- 
cial and very nearly moral bankruptcy, 
the latter threatening the wife when 


ter is given a delightful interpretation 
by Beth Taylor, whose coquettish 
charm never was more apparent than 
in this part. As Monty Ward, brother 
of Richard, Mr. 
east, and his work is as impulsively 
natural as the character demands. To 
Mr. Yerance is entrusted the part of 
Philip Cartwright, a former commer- 
cial traveler turned lawyer. Unfortu- 
nately, the commercial traveler is not 
lost in the lawyer which Mr. Yerance 
depicts. There is no suggestion of the 
proverbial smoothness of the man of 
law, but, instead, the “drummer” is 
ever present. It is a portrayal devoid 
of nice shadings. 

Lewis Stone is at his best in the role 
of Richard Ward, the man who has 
slaved for years to give his wife every- 
thing she craves, only to find that his 
mistaken kindness has plunged him 
into hopeless bankruptcy. When he 
realizes his weakness and resolves 
upon a firm course, he has moments of 
real greatness, which the audience is 
quick to appreciate. Thais Magrane’s 


The lat- | 
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ready to enter- 
tain you and 
ycurs. 

Better come 
to the store that 
carries a COm- | 
plete stock, that & 
never ceases [to 
provide  per- 
fect’’ store serv- 
ice. 





work as the wife, Frances Ward, also 
is wonderfully effective, especially in 
the third act, when she insists that the 
twenty thousand dollars is a loan from 
her rich Aunt Gretchen. The lie, at 
first involuntary, is maintained to the 
point of hysterics, but in the fourth 
act, awakened after midnight by the 
searching gaze of her husband, who 
stands as an accusing figure, the wife 
is startled into revealing the name of the 
man to whom she has obligated her- 
self, wildly exclaiming that no con- 
sideration has been given. It is this 
thought that racks the husband, who 
still loves the foolish woman. With the 
appearance of Suffern Thorne, ade- 
quately presented by Howard Scott, 
summoned by telephone, follows a spir- 
ited duel of words, which results in 
the removal of all torturing doubt. The 
eurtain falls on the reunited pair, but 
one is skeptical if the protestations of 
the wife will be long remembered. The 
habits of twenty years cannot be cast 
aside so readily. However, her re- 
generation will be made more possible 
by the changed attitude of her hus- 
band, one feels. 

Mr. Browne has written a play that 
should be received more than kindly by 
eastern audiences and critics. It might 
be condensed into three acts to ad- 
vantage by throwing the first and ‘sec- 
ond together. This, we should advise. 
The reiterated protestations of the wife 
as to the source of her loan are ac- 
cented a bit too far, to the point of irri- 
tation; they should be repressed. In 
the main, the lines are scintillant, the 
dialogue spirited and natural, the char- 
acters sharply defined, and the situa- 
tions novel. Mr. Browne is in luck 
to have his production given so ade- 
quate an interpretation. Sie ee 





“The Alaskan” at the Majestic 
While a bit of the artistry is lost in 


| the revision of Harry Girard and Jo- 


Vivian is excellently | 





seph Blethen’s musical comedy, “The 
Alaskan,” given at the Majestic Thea- 
ter this week, there is an injection of 
sparkling lines, a betterment in the 
comedy parts, and at least one added 
novelty feature, which serve to make 
the play even more entertaining than 
of yore. The plot is unchanged, and 
the catchy song and chorus numbers 
are retained. With Richard F. Car- 
roll and Gus C. Weinburg in the com- 
edy roles of Waltzingham Watt, actor, 
and Professor Knicklebein, inventor of 
a laughing powder, the mirth of the 
audience is allowed no abatement. 
John R. Phillip as Richard Atwater, 
a prospector, makes a favorable im- 
pression which is heightened by the 
possession of a good baritone voice. 
Detmar Poppen's Totem Pole Pete is 
only marred by a jerky enunciation, 
which detracts from his otherwise sat- 
isfactory work. In the popular “Totem 
Pole” song, which is one of the strong- 
est features of the production, Mr. Pop- 
pen’s deep basso is heard to good ad- 
vantage. Jessie Stoner, in the leading 
woman’s role of Arlee Easton, the pro- 
fessor’s niece, betrays an attractive 





ew Baby? 


The new Baby Victrola (at Fitzgerald’s for $125) 
will produce the same feeling of ecstacy” that any 
new baby in a childless home can produce. 

It will coo and sing and, in fact, is the greatest 
‘song’ and ‘‘story teller’ the world ever knew---always 
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grace which is a happy adjunct toa 
well-cutivated voice. Minor characters 
in the cast, aided in the capital pro- 
duction, which was supplemented hy 
the novelty of a snowball fight between 
the Eskimo girls and the audience. It 
was a good-natured battle, and partook 
of all the hilarity of a genuine snow- 
balling contest, with the seore in favor 
of the audience. It is suggested that 
the management of the Majestic re- 
press the fortissimo tendencies of its 
snare drum and cymbal player, whose 
overzeal distresses the tympani of the 
audiences. 





“Men and Women” at the Burbank 
Tt has been several years since the 
De Mille and Belasco play, “Men and 


Women,” was staged in Los Angeles, 
but the four-act drama, seen at the 
Burbank this week, appears to have 


a permanent charm, and although not 
ranking as a great play, it has a hu- 
man interest appeal, which makes it 
always a strong drawing card. No 
one of the actors rises to any great 
height in the production, but each gives 
a portrayal of standard worth. Byron 
Beasley as William Prescott, the de- 
faulting cashier, interprets the part 
admirably. Frances Nordstrom, as 
Agnes Rodman, the betrothed of Pres- 
cott, is far more satisfactory in this 
role than in her work of the week 
previous. She has a finer appreciation 
of the character, and has better con- 
trol of her voice. Lovell Alice Taylor, 
the youthful stepmother of Sam Dela- 
field, imparts a light touch to a rather 
unimportant part, thus lifting it out of 
the ordinary. The character work of 
Willis Marks, who appears as Mr. 
Pendleton, director of the bank, is one 
of the best bits of the play from an 
artistic viewpoint. David M. Hartford's 
Israel Cohen is also an excellent de- 
lineation. David Landau, as Calvin 
Stedman, the villain, is adequate, but 
his make-up causes him to appear at 
least fifteen years too young for the 
character he essays. Henry Stock- 
bridge, Hary Mestayer, H. S. Duf- 
field, John W. Burton and Ethel Von 
Waldron do satisfactory work. 


“Woodland’’ at the Grand 

As a stock company performance 
the Ferris Hartman production of 
“Woodland” at the Grand Opera House 
reaches a standard that causes one t0 
marvel. As it stands, with only 4 
few days’ rehearsal on the part of the 
performers, ‘it is far better than the 
traveling production, both in the ¢X- 
cellent work of the chorus and the in- 
dividual merit of the principals. Fer- 
ris Hartman is in his element as Blue 
Jay, the scheming politician. HI 
make-up is a burlesque, and he plays the 
part in a mournful way that adds t 
the general fun. However, Hartmal 
will have to be looking to his laurels. 
Walter Catlett, in his role of Get. 
Rooster, throws his colleagues into the 
background on more than one 0cCdé- 
sion, even though it does make one sad 
to hear him sing. Joseph Fogarty 8 
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an impressive Judge Owl, and Walter 
De Leon does the little he has to do 
in his usual happy way. De Leon’s 
dancing is losing the grace which once 
marked it, and is approaching the acro- 
patic stage. Dancing is surely not 
supposed to include labored somer- 
saults. If he must perform gymnastic 
feats, let him practice until he is able 
to do them skillfully. Little Muggins 
Davies is ingenuously bewitching as 
the quaint Jenny Wren, and also does 
good work in the interpolated dances 
as the Cold Bottle. In the part of 
Miss Nightingale, Myrtle Dingwall 
confirms the pleasing impression she 
made, and runs away with the femi- 
nine honors. The new prima donna, 
Edna Lorimer White, cannot be judged 
from this one part, but she is disap- 
pointing in the role of Prince Eagle. 
Her voice is not strong, and at times 
could scarcely be heard in the back of 
the house. Auna Little cuts a dashing 





night, leaving the artist sleeping by 
the fireside. The sketch is eminently 
theatrical, yet Miss O’Day plays it 
convincingly and quaintly, costuming 
the part suitably and talking with a 
fetching cockney accent. Her chief 
assistant is Burke Clarke, who is well 








known here as a former member of 
the Lewis Stone. company. Just why 


La Titcomb should be chosen as a part | 


of the Road Show is difficult to de- 


termine. To be sure, her appearance— | 


clad in a near-costume that makes the 
spectators shudder for fear it should 


slip—on a stunning white horse, against | 
a background of stormy sky, is strik- | 
ing, but she insists on singing and be- | 


coming coquettish, and coquetry on 
the part of a two hundred pound act- 
ress, vulgarly decollete, is not a thing 
to be admired. The work of her horse 
is capital. For sheer nonsense that is 
irresistibly funny, the eccentric com- 
edians, Mel)Jville and Higgins, are en- 





MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK, IN RECITAL NEXT WEEK 
ee 


figure in three roles, and an unpro- 
sthinined newcomer makes a handsome 
Lady Peacock. Scenically and in cos- 
tuming, the production is of high class. 





Road Show at the Orpheum 


Ida O’Day, the erstwhile banjo play- 
*’, Is the star of the Orpheum Road 
="ow in a pathetic little British sketch, 
A Bit of Old Chelsea.” In former 
days, when Miss O’Day was wont to 
wang the banjo for fifteen minutes, 
“he won quite as much by her pleas- 
ng Personality as on the merit of her 
playing, and that same magnetism 
“lands her in good stead in this little 
Playlet, which is remembered as a cur- 
tain raiser for Mrs. Fiske. Miss O’Day 
essays the role of a little flower girl, 
"no 1s overcome by hunger and cold 
“i@ carried into the studio of an art- 
‘8, Who cannot resist the charms of a 
pretty woman. The young man feeds 
gud warms the girl and offers to send 
“T home in a cab, but mademoiselle 
calmly refuses and establishes herself 
N nis bunk for the night.. Through 
ner crude, sweet philosophy, the spirit 
, otection is born in the man, and 
When it becomes necessary to keep the 
"Sate from a crowd of drunken fel- 
_W artists, he fights for her. Realiz- 
ie the position in which she has placed 
im and with a love for him stirring 
ther heart, the girl slips out into the 


titled to the loving cup. Mae Mellville, 


Short and plump and garbed like a | 
bad dream, and Robert Higgins, tall, | 


very thin and clad in a _ skin-tight 
“hand-me-down,” form a sight to touch 


the risibles, and they go through their | 
variety turn in a veritable gale of | 
Jaughter. Hyman Meyer, “The Man at! 


the Piano,” does nothing especially re- 


markable, although his imitation of a | 


chicken is excellent, but not so good as 
Burt Estes Howard has been known 
to give it. Maude Rochez’ monkeys 
complete the Road Show with “A 
Night in a Monkey Music Hall.” The 
simians show the effect of careful 
training, and are uncannily ludicrous 
in their grotesquely human imitations. 
Holdovers offer good fare, and inelude 
the Four Readings, the Klein Family, 
and Fay, Two Coleys and Fay. 





Offerings Next Week 


Mrs. Leslie Carter will be seen here 
at the Mason Opera House, for the 
week beginning Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 24, in her new modern problem 
play, “Vasta Herne,” written for her 
by Edward Peple, author of “The 
Prince Chap.” Mrs. Carter acknowl- 
edges that her new play is an example 
of “the so-called problem play,” and 
earnestly defends her custom of pre- 
senting to the public such women as 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Morosco’s Burbank Theater eh Sag ry soe ne 


MATINEE TOMORROW — LAST TIME TONIGHT--“MEN AND WOMEN.” 


Matinee Tomorrow. All Next Week. Matinee Saturday. 
The incomparable Burbank Stock Company in Winston Churchill’s War 
Time Play, 


lhe Crisis 


Regular Burbank prices: 25c¢, 35c, 50c. Matinees, 25c. Gallery, 10c. 


4 i . CO, L se id M 
Hamburger’s Majestic Theater lyst Moreico, Lence and Manager 
a MATINEE TODAY LAST TIME TONIGHT---“THE ALASKAN.” 
All Next Week. Matinee Wednesday. Matinee Saturday 


CHARLES B. HANFORD 2am" 
The American Lord 


By George H. Broadhurst and Charles T. Dazey. 
Prices: 25c, 50c, Tic, $1. A few front rows, $1.50. POPULAR MATINEES. 














H.C, WYATT, 
M as On Upera House Te and Manager. 


WEEK BEGINNING JANUARY 24, MATINEE SATURDAY 
Direction of Mrs. Leslie Carter Co., (Inc.) 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER 


Has the honor 


of presenting Vasta Herne 


Her new play of morals and emotions. By Edward Peple, author of 
“THE PRINCE CHAP.” 
THE PLAY THAT’S DIFFERENT. 
Pricese—50c to $2. Coming——-WM. H. CRANH. 




















BELASCO-BLACK WOOD CO., Props. and Mgrs. 
Relasco Theater Matinees Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. Every Night at 8:15. 
Beginning January 24, 1910, LEWIS S. STONE and the Belasco Thea- 


ter Company offer the SECOND and LAST WEEK of Porter Emerson 
Browne’s new comedy drama, . 


THE SPENDTHRIFT 


By special arrangement with Frederic Thompson. 
TO FOLLOW: “THE MAN OF THE HOUR.” 











mee E Day. 
(rpheum Theater--VAUDEVILLE A ot teed ped 
a WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY MATINEE, JANUARY 24 
LAST WEEK OF THE ORPHEUM ROAD SHOW 








Alice Lloyd, La Titcomb, 
London Comedienne ___— yi Glee meen on Horseback 
The McNaughtons ' a O’Day Oo. 
“Bneligh Comedians Matinee “A Bit of Old Chelsea” 
Brothers Permane, Toda Melville & Higgins, 
“Nightingales Making Love” y Just a Little Fun” 
Night in a Monkey Music Hall, ~~ —— Hyman Meyer, 
Presented by Maud Rochez The Man at the Piano 
Orpheum Motion Pictures 
EVERY NIGHT--10c, 25c, 50c, 75c EVERY AFTERNOON 10c, 25c, 50c 
impson Auditorium soci chika 


Thursday Evening, Jan. 27, and Saturday Matinee, Jan. 29, 


FIFTH ARTIST PHILHARMONIC COURSE, 


Mime. Schumann-Heink Recital 


Mrs. Katherine Hoffman, Accompanist 
SEAT SMitisic. Go) ~Prices—$1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3, 














The Chutes -- Lehigh Investment Co.=-Ad mission 10 Cts 


The Greatest Amusement Park in the World. 
FREE RIDES On the Chutes, Miniature 
Railway and Merry-go-round. 
Free Vaudevilleevery afternoon and evening. 


FREE DANCING PAVILION 


Dancing every evening and Sunday afternoons. Societies and Lodges 
can make arrangements for exclusive use by giving one week’s notice. 
Don’t fail to visit the Famous Heidelberg Cafe. 








Matinees Tuesday, Saturday and Sunday, 
Grande pera _ilouss Evey Night iyihe Weel at 13 
= WEEK COMMENCING SUNDAY MATINEE, JANUARY 23, 1910, 





. and hia big singing and dancing company 
Crris Hartman will offe the second big week of the VV 
F big blue Aeton $1,000 Royal musical show ood [ al Nn d 
FOLLOW: “THE WIZARD OF THE NILE.” 
aS? POPULAR HARTMAN PRICES 
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Fundamentally, Americans are aliens 
when compared with continental peo- 
ples. Nothing makes this so clear as 
to read a novel of life, like Sudermann’s 
“Song of Songs,’ and then try to rec- 
oncile it with anything known in our 
social body. The whole attitude toward 
the relation of the sexes is so incom- 
prehensible, the ethical code so strange 
that criticism is as out of the ques- 
tion as when witnessing a play in an 
unknown tongue, one is reduced to 
reading gestures and accent, and 
guessing at all the rest. 

The heroine of ‘The Song of Songs” 
is a courtesan; there is no mystery in 
that, courtesans are a universal type, 
but the way she lived her life can 
never seem real, outside of the country 
in which she lived it. Lilly Czepanek 
was fourteen when her father, a mu- 
sic master, disappeared. Good friends 
called him a genius of God-given fancy, 
“with the hall-mark of creative rest- 
lessness on his thunder-headed brow.” 
Others, less Kind, called him a scoun- 
drel. Hither one, he disappeared and 
left as a heritage to his wife and 
daughter, his debts and the manuscript 
music of “The Song of Songs.” After 
a desperate struggle with poverty, the 
wife went insane, and Lilly was taken 
into a circulating library by a woman 
who alternately praised and beat her. 
She grew in beauty and fed her mind 
with the romances she handed back 
and forth over her counter at three 
marks each. 


Here she was discovered by a young 
soldier, who spread tales of her beauty 
until she created such havoc in the 
regiment that the colonel came up to 
see about it. He also succumbed to 
her charms, and made plans for possess- 
ing her, but was so baffled by her in- 
nocence and touched by her helpless- 
ness that he married her rather than 
lose her. As she was beneath him in 
caste, he was compelled to resign his 
commission and live on his estates, 
where Lilly was put in the care of an 
elegant woman for training, that she 
might properly fill her position as the 
wife of a lord. The colonel was old, a 
roue, suspicious and tiresome. Lilly 
was lonely, and soon fell in love with 
@ young man who worked on the es- 
tate and had been a member of the 
regiment that first found her. 


Their affair was discovered by the 
colonel, who drove her away and di- 
vorced her. Her lover went to Amer- 
ica and left her, giving her the address 
of a friend in Berlin, to whom she 
might apply for aid. For a year and 
a half she lived upon her jewels, then 
worked at making lamp shades, and, 
finally, transparencies, which she could 
not sell unaided. This took her to the 
friend for advice, as he was in busi- 
ness. Instantly enamored of her great 
beauty, he invented a way to put her 
in a position which befitted her. He 
pretended that her lover had intrusted 
him with means for her support, and 
sold her transparencies at apparently 
great profit. 

Lilly is shown to be a creature of 
noble sentiments; she could not keep 
a string of pearls which her husband 
had given her, and which would have 
supported her for some time, but she 
quite ingenuously accepts these pre- 
tenses of her lover’s friend, receives 
him daily for a cup of tea, and, finally, 
melts into his arms quite naturally. 
She is supposed to be an exquisite 
creature, religious, musical, with a soul 
above pettiness, sensitive to beauty, 
devoted to saving people from their 
weaknesses. Up to this point any in- 
telligent reader can follow. the play 
from the gestures, but from here on 
the language becomes idiomatic. She 
lives on her emotions, practices lies, 
deceits and dissipations common to her 
class, floats supinely down to ruin 
without a move on her part to save 
herself, but all the time protesting her 
innocence and goodness of intention. 

To the last she is tremulous with 
ecstacy, never coarsened, never disil- 
lusioned, never guilty in her own eyes. 
At length she meets a man who loves 
her, and whom she in turn passionately 
loves. He does not discover the truth 
about her until a wily uncle of the 
ardent youth induces her to drink too 
much, when she betrays herself. Once 




















again, all is over, and she has a mo- 
ment of despair, but on the last page 
has gone back to the man whose mis- 
tress she was for several years, is mar- 
ried to him, and presumably ends her 
career in triumphant, bourgeois re- 
spectability! Thank heaven, we don’t 
know the type over here. 
of Songs.” By 
B. W. Huebsch). 


“The Up Grade” 

Wilder Goodwin is a new name on 
the list of authors contributing to the 
popular novel market, but if his “The 
Up Grade” is a fair sample of his abil- 
ity, it is safe to predict that he will 
make his name well Known. Despite 
a certain crudity of color and expres- 
sion, and a rather labored construction, 
this story of a man’s regeneration rings 
true. Stephen Loring, the hero, is 2 
failure, and through his knowledge of 
the fact becomes a bit of driftwood on 
the sea of life, losing ambition and 
hope. Gaining the love of a girl, he is 
started on the up grade, but suffers a 
relapse and slides back to the bottom. 
However, a tragic event, for which he 
is to blame, arouses the manhood in 
him, and he climbs steadily to the re- 
ward of the giri’s love. Most stories 
of the type Mr. Goodwin presents do 
not ring true. It is seldom that a man 
reclaims himself in a novel in a con- 
vincing way, but Mr. Goodwin has 
made his men real men, with the faults 
and the virtues of human beings. It 
is a story of achievement, laid in the 
mining camps of Arizona, and has a 
novel setting for its little drama. <A 
vein of humor, not always delicate, but 
never offensive, brightens the story to 
no small degree. 
Wilder Goodwin. 


M. Hee. 


Little, Brown & Co.) 





California Classics—C. W. Stoddard 


Nothing better than the late Charles 
Warren Stoddard’s poetic appreciation 
of tne Land of Sunshine has marked 
the California Classic Series. In a 
number of graceful verses Mr. Stoddard 
caught the spirit of the sunny south- 
land, his “Apostrophe to the Skylark” 
and “Tne Bells of San Gabriel’ stand- 
ing as fitting memories of his work. A 
short story, “Joe of Lahaina,” and a 
pathetic glimpse of leper life are also 
included in the collection. George 
Wharton James, the well-known author 
and lecturer, contributes an apprecia-: 
tion of Mr. Stoddard that is especially 
interesting. (“Cnarles Warren Stod- 
dard.” California Classic Series. Ar- 
royo Guild Press.) 





Notes From Bookland 


Three timely books issued by the 
Putnams are “Britain at Bay,’ by 
Spencer Wilkinson, professor of mili- 
tary history at Oxttrd, Pref. t. WwW. 
Taussig’s revised and enlarged ‘Tariff 
History of the United States,’ and 
Charles A. Conant’s new edition of 
“Modern Banks of Issue.” The first- 
named deals with the perils which 
threaten EiIngland, owing to the fact 
that, while Germany for the past forty 
years has been reviving her nationhood, 
England, yielding to tne policy of lais- 
sez faire and split by factions, has 
steadily been losing her national sol- 
idarity. The recent tariff revision 
marks an important stage in the his- 
tory of tariff legislation, and Professor 
Taussig devotes considerable attention 
to it in the new edition of his volume. 
Mr. Conant’s book is likely to prove a 
text-book for those who wish to ascer- 
tain how the system of a central bank 
is working in Europe. 


Los Angeles has a personal interest 
in Margaret Deland, througn relatives 
of the well-known author living here, 
hence the publication of a book by her 
husband, Loren F. Deland, entitled 
“Imagination in Business,” issued by 
Harpers also invites local attention. 
In it is expressed the theory of adver- 
tising which Mr. Deland defines to be 
not enterprise, nor thrift, nor industry, 
nor sagacity, nor courage. ‘“‘Nor can 
all these qualities combined supply the 
place left vacant by the lack of im- 
agination,’’ maintains the author. “The 
faculty of which I now conceive makes 
aman capable of undertaking any busi- 
ness. He may be a successful boot- 
black, or the able president of a bank, 
or the astute manager of a circus. He 
may fail, for the imagination which en- 
ables him to comprehend human nature 
in the aggregate does not necessarily 
enable him to understand it in the in- 
dividual. He may know human na- 
ture, but not individual nature. Hence 
he may be a judge of methods but not 
of men.” 
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| Personal and Social 
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| favors were corsage bouquets attached 


(“The Song | 
Hermann Sudermann. | 


to toy balloons. Guests included 


| Misses Belle Curtis of New York, Lou- 


ise Brice of Philadelphia, Genevieve 
Faulkner, Marquerite Griffin, Jane Rob- 


| inson, Olive Moore, Katherine Widney 


and Mrs. William Hutton. This after- 
noon Miss Bruns will entertain with a 


| box party at the Belasco, followed by a 


(‘The Up Grade.” By | 





' for a tour of the world. 


| main 


tea at Hotel Alexandria. The tea table 
will be prettily decorated, a basket of 
pink sweetpeas forming the center- 
piece, and Nell Brinkley wonder girls 
will mark places for Mmes. M. L. Car- 
ter, Frank Bowles, William Bowles, Al- 
bert Mortenson, A. W. Remitz and the 
hostess. 


Miss Juana Creighton, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Telfair Creighton, who 
is to be one of the February brides, is 
being delightfully feted by members of 
the younger set. Friday afternoon she 
was the guest of honor at a prettily 
appointed tea given by Miss Olive 
Smith of 2824 Menlo avenue. This af- 
ternoon a matinee box party, followed 
by tea at the Hotel Alexandria, is be- 
ing given for her by Miss Irene Lowe 
of the Valdoria apartments. Guests 
at this latter affair will include only the 
young women of the bridal party. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Loomis of 960 
Arapahoe street announce the engage- 
ment of their Qaughter, Miss Blanche 
Loomis, to Mr. Harry B. Tuttle of this 
city, the marriage to take place at the 
home of the bride in June. Miss Loom- 
is is a gifted musician and her be- 
trothed holds a responsible position 
with the Parmelee-Dohrmann company. 
A number of pre-nuptial affairs are 
planned in their honor. 


Mrs. Lorene Williamson of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has come to Los Angeles for the 
winter months, and is a guest at Hotel 
Westmore for the season. This is Mrs. 
Williamson’s sécond trip to the coast, 
her previous trip having been made 
five or Six years ago. 


Mrs. Anstruther Davidson of Hill 
street was hostess Saturday at an in- 
formal luncheon of eight covers, given 
in compliment to her cousin, Mrs. H. 
L. Bingham of Detroit. 


Plans are made for the second of the 
series of subscription dances which the 
San Gabriel Valley Country Club will 
give Saturday evening, January 29, at 
the club house. These affairs have al- 
ready become popular among the win- 
ter social events, and a large attend- 
ance is expected. 


Miss Pearl Rall of West Twenty-third 
street was hostess Monday evening at 
a six o'clock dinner given at her home 
for several of her friends. The table 
decorations were of violets, lilies of the 
valley and maidenhair ferns, carrying 
out in a fragrant “manner the sug- 
gestion of spring. Miss Rall’s guests 
were Miss Vera Hileman, Miss Marie 
Clark, Miss Lillian Elvin, Miss Florence 
Yerkes and Miss Grace Yerkes. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. K. Edwards of South 


| Olive street will sail from San Fran- 


cisco on the Manchuria, February 8, 
They plan to 
be away a year or more. They will re- 
several weeks in Japan, going 
thence to Egypt and to Italy, and will 
plan their travels through Europe to 
please their fancy. 


Mr. 
Hazel Shoebridge of Salt Lake City ar- 
rived at Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, 
Sunday last, in their big Packard tour- 
ing car, They will remain in California 
for the winter. 


Mrs. John 8S. Lemon and maid arrived 
at Hotel del Coronado from St. Joseph, 
Mo., Tuesday for the winter. Mrs. 8S. 
M. Nave of St. Joseph preceded her 
there a few days, and both women will 
return home late in the spring. 


Saturday evening dances at Hotel 
Virginia, Long Beach, are becoming 
popular with the young people, not only 
of Long Beach, but of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena as well. Every Saturday a 
number go to that popular hostelry to 
enjoy this dance and the _ excellent 
music by the Virginia orchestra. 


Many friends here will be giad to 
learn of the proposed return to Los 
Angeles of the Countess Wachtmeister 
and her son, Count Wachtmeister. They 
will sail from England, January 27, 
and will stop in New York and Chicago 


and Mrs. P. J. Moran and Miss 
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|'vacation at Coronado. 
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Baker Electric 
Vehicles 
‘The Aristocrats of Motordo 
| act : 





THE IDEAL 
GAR TOR 
WOMEN 


No dirt, no grease, no noise, 


no vibration. Elegant in 
all its appointments. The 
standard of the world is the 


Baker 
Electric 


Any girl could learn to op- 
erate the Baker after thir- 
ty minutes’ instruction. 
This simplicity of opera- 


tion makes it the most 
popular car in the world 
for women. Moves like a 


drifting cloud. 
New shaft drive models 
on exhibition 


STODDARD-DAYION 
MOTOR GU. 


S. W. Cor. Tenth & Olive 





en route to the west. Their arrival 
here is planned for about the middle of 
February, and they will be guests ol 
Mrs. John W. Mitchell. Count Wacht- 
meister, since leaving Los Angeles, has 
published a book of songs, which tne 
erities rate highly. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Todd of Los 


Angeles have been enjoying a weeks 
Mr. Todd is 4 


| member of the California Builders pup- 





ply Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Agnew and_ son 
Mr. E. K. Agnew, of Everett, Wash. 
have just returned to Hotel Virginie, 
Long Beach, after an extended visit 
with relatives in Chicago and PItts- 


| burg. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. French and 
Miss Laing, prominent social leaders a 
Spokane, Wash., are at Hotel Virgini 
Long Beach, for the season. 

Los Angeles arrivals at Hotel del 
Coronado for the week ending Salt 
day, January 15, include: Miss Ann 
Montgomery, Miss Nellie Montgomenh: 
Mr. W. G. Hutchinson, Mr. C. % ™ 
Torney, Mrs. L. ©. Pomeroy, Mr. anu 
Mrs. Todd, Madame Theo G. De 
Mr. C. H. Langmuir, Mr. Harrison +», 


bright, Gen. Homer Lea, Mrs. tne 
Powers, Mr. Joseph E. Barker, Mrs. 4 
R. Palmer, and Mr. and Mrs. Fran 


Lowe. 

Mrs. George J. Smart of 1044 Wee 
Twentieth street is entertaining sia 
mother, Mrs. W. A. Avery of Seatil! 
formerly of Hollywood. Mrs. Aver) 
plans to remain a fortnight or lone’ 
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Pr the Local Theaters. 
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waza’ and “Du Barry.” he contends 
that the heroines of her plays are not 
bad women, but mere creatures of cir- 
cumstances, beaten down by the cus- 
toms of the world. “It is only the con- 
sciousness of the design of the player 
in pointing out how inevitable are the 
consequences of sin that supports us 
in this work,” she declared, recently. 
“it is in the fact that the life story of 
Poor Vasta Herne contains a deep 
moral lesson that I find my chief de- 
light and satisfaction.” All of which 
leads one to believe that “Vasta’”’ must 
be a “warm” creature. 


During the week beginning with a 
matinee Sunday, and including the 
usual matinee performance Saturday 
afternoon, members of the popular Bur- 
bank stock company will present Wins- 
ton Churchill’s war time play, 
Crisis,” first produced by Isabel Irving, 
who used it as a starring vehicle. The 
heroine of “The Crisis” is Virginia Car- 
vel, a Southern belle, pretty and self- 
willed. 
and she herself is attended by slaves. 
When @ young abolitionist from Boston 
appears at an auction and buys a slave 


girl whom Miss Carvel wanted, pur- | 


chasing the girl in order to set her 
free, the fair Virginia does not readily 
forgive him. With the outbreak of the 
war, the northerner gives his sword in 
support of his country, thus further 


Her father is a slave owner, | 


elon. 


“The 4 


arousing Virginia’s anger against him. | 
However, the girl is conquered by the | 


northern arms, and it all ends happily. | 
Byron Beasley will be seen as Stephen | 
David Landau | 


Brice, the northerner, 
will play his southern rival, and Miss 
Frances Nordstrom will appear as Vir- 
ginia Carvel. Others of the big Bur- 


bank company will be appropriately 
cast. 
Tt has long been the _ desire of | 


Charles B. Hanford to appear in mod- 
ern drama as a simple citizen of the 
United States, and his wish has been 
gratified this season when he is ap- 
pearing in the Broadhurst - Dazey 
drama, “The American Lord”’” This 
play scored a distinct sucess with Mr. 
Wm. H. Crane in the leading role. The 
position of leading woman in the cast 
will be filled by Miss Marie Drofnah, 
and an efficient company will fill the 
remainder of the parts. Fine stage set- 
tings are provided, in accord with the 
policy of the Hanford productions. Mr. 
Hanford appears in “The American 
Lord” at the Majestic for the week be- 
ginning Sunday night, January 23, 
With Wednesday and Saturday mati- 
nees, 


Those matinee maidens who attend- 
ed the performance of “The Alaskan” 
at the Majestic Wednesday afternoon 
had the opportunity of feasting their 
eyes to satiety on the beloved faces of 
their adored ones. The Burbank com- 
Pany were excused from rehearsal in 
order that they might witness the pro- 
duction, and the majority of the Hart- 
man company were to be seen, besides 
fepresentatives from the Belasco, who 
wandered in during the show. It was 
a professional matinee in good earnest, 
and if advertised would have attracted 
half the dear young things in town who 
greedily seek each and every opportun- 
ity for a close view of their favorite 
actor or actress. 


The Spendthrift” will continue for 
another week at the Belasco Theater. 
uewis S. Stone and Thais Magrane and 
their associates of the Belasco com- 
ay have scored a genuine success in 
a hew play by Porter Emerson 
> yale The presentation has at- 
“wim audiences that have crowded 
€ Belasco Theater at every perform- 
ance, and the demand for seats is so 
sistent that the advertised production 
* Mrs, Eastman’s Pearls” is neces- 
“ity postponed. Frederic Thompson, 
© prominent New York theatrical 
fare’ who controls the stage rights 
ae Spendthrift,” and Mr, Browne, 
= Or of the play, are both on their 
nud ‘6 Los Angeles, and will arrive 
4 © Tuesday. Mr. Browne is making 
eat. to adopt the stage business 
Tho oy the Belasco players, while Mr. 
ne mpson is absenting himself at the 
in Ny. Period of the year from his work 
aod York so that he may personally 
D,, aA the reports that have reached 
ecway of the success of “The 
*Pendthrift.” The management of the 
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Belasco makes the announcement that 
the play will continue for one week 
only, 


Ferris Hartman and his big singing 
and dancing company will enter upon 
their second big week in ‘‘Woodland” 
at the Grand Opera House, beginning 
with the matinee Sunday. This famous 
Pixley and Luder musical forest fan- 
tasy has proved the crowning triumph 
vf the present Hartman season, the at- 
tendance having broken all previous 
records, practically every one, of the 
ten performances having been sold out. 
The second week will find important 
changes, both in the cast and in the 
production, all of which will tend to 
belter the already excellent presenta- 
Josie Hart will make her reap- 
pearance in the role of Miss Peacock, 
and the beautiful peacock chorus num- 
ber will be given. Miss Anna Little 
will assume the role of Prince Eagle, 
and will be succeeded in the parts of 
Miss Sparrow and Miss Canary by Car- 
men Phillips. This will positively be 











CHAS. BE. HANFORD, AT THE MAJESTIC 


the last week of ‘‘Woodland,” and will 
be followed by an elaborate production 
of that substantial music and fun suc- 
cess, “The Wizard of the Nile,” for 
which show the sale of seats opens 
Monday morning. 


Monday matinee begins the last week 
of the Orpheum Road Show, which is 
packing the theater to the doors. Three 
new acts, which the press agent 
swears are “startlingly fine,’’ come to 
take the place of the holdovers of last 
week. Two of these acts have never 


been seen west before, and all of them | 


are reputed to be of the highest class of 
“advanced vaudeville.’ Alice Lloyd, 
who really heads the new bill, is well 
known by report as the queen of Lon- 
don music hall artists. She is a com- 
edienne of versatility and originality. 
Los Angeles has heard of her only 
through the papers, but will have a 
chance to pass approval on her next 
week, When she brings her quaint 
songs and costumes for their enter- 
tainment. Icngland also contributes 
another sensational number, the Mc- 
Naughtons. These clever clowns are 
features of the London halls and pan- 
tomimes, and have a line of nonsense 
which is promised will be frivolously 
humorous, even thought it is British. 
The Brothers Fermans are _ interna- 
tional favorites who appear in panto- 
mime. Taken in connection with Ida 
O’Day and company in “A Bit of Old 
Chelsea,” La Titecomb, Hyman Meyer, 
Melville and Higgins, and the Maud 
Rochez monkeys will offer an excellent 
and varied bill. 


“Angel Town” at the Gamut Club 


Los Angeles may point with pride to 
Walter H. Nichols, J. Sidle Lawrence, 
Will E. Wing, L. Stanley Moorehead 
and Charles Wesley Hatch, and endow 
them with that wonderful title, “play- 
wrights.” For “Angel Town,” the satire 
affairs for which the 
aforesaid are responsible is a huge suc- 
cess at the Gamut Club Auditorium 
this week, and the members of the club 
have covered themselves with glory 
in their production of the farce. The 
concoction does not possess subtlety, 
but its burlesque imitations of the city 
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officials are good-natured and witty, 
and the many sly hits are as appre- 
ciatively received as the catchy songs. 
The Nine Muses must have grinned at 
the sight of the sedate “artistic tem- 
peraments” of our culturine colony | 
gowned as “suffragettes” and doing a | 
dance that would put the Grand Opera | 
company to shame. Charles Farwell 
Edson, stage director and near-actor, 
has the leading role, and in white wig 
and whiskers brings down" the house 
with the fidelity of his portrayal of the | 
mayor—even though his avoirdupois 

considerably exceeds that of the law- 

ful executive. Wayland Trask, who is a 

“really truly” actor, his Jim Jeffries 

proportions gowned in abbreviated cos- | 
tume, is the hit of the evening as the | 
Amazonie suffragent leader. Even the 
program is facetious enough to set the 
audience to giggling before the cur- 
tain goes up. The “Johnnies” are 
warned that the stage door has been 
carefully locked in a safe depost vault, 
and that the treasurer will take care of 
all floral and _poetic offerings which | 
admirers wish to offer to the chorus | 
John H. Blackwood and Oliver | 
Morosco are reputed to have lent the | 
“two carloads of magnificent Scenery | 
used in the stupendous production.” | 
The last performance of “Angel Town’ | 
will be given this evening. 
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CH 
FEATHERS===— 


Awarded Pnze Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 


Omaha, Portland and Jamestown. 
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YOUR OUD*FEATHERS 


Can be remodeled into the Fashionable Willow Plume 
and dyedtomatch any shadeby our repair department. 


City Store 313 Broadway 


Safe& place to buy OSTRICH FEATHERS 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 


Asides 


Hileen Errol, who arrived in town 
yesterday, will make her first appear- 
ance as a regular member of the Be- 
lasco company in “The Man of the 
Hour,” in which she will have the role 
of “Cynthia,” the little stenographer. 
Miss Errol has been asociated with 
Maclyn Arbuckle in “The Round-Up,” 
and is a great favorite in the east. 
Inasmuch as she is possessed of youth 
and beauty, and posseses flattering 
press notices, M’sieu Blackwood feels 
safe in classing her as a “peach.” An- 
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THE BEER OF THE CONNOISSEUR 








other new face which will be seen in 
“The Man of the Hour” is that of |, 
“Jimmie” Corrigan, who will come | 


down from San Francisco to play 
“Horrigan,” the political boss. | 
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. PROFESSIONAL AND Maier Brewing Co. 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY; 
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LEE L. POWERS, 627 S. Olive. Bought & sold. 
ATTORNEYS 


ADCOCK, FRENCH & BURNHAM, 
307 Bullard Block. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


BAKER WUEST CoO., 516 S. Broadway. 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 W. First St. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 
THE ISAACS-WOODBURY BUSINESS COL- 


LEGE, 6th floor Hamburger bldg. Entrance, 
3820 W. 8th st. 
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CEMETERIES 


FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, 
304 Wright & Callender Bldg. 


DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


R. D. BRONSON DESK CO., | 
M 48—H 10048. 542 S. Spring St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 614 8. Broadway. 
Main 937, Home F 8037 
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So. Olive 


BEKINS 


Fire=Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE AT LOS AN- 
GELES, STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 


To Whom it May Concern: 

Notice is hereby given that the State of Cal- 
ffornia has filed in this office its School Indemnity 
Land Selection, No. 8011. Serial No. 07588, ap- 
plying to sclect as indemnity the following de- 
scribed tracts of land, to-wit: 8S. BE. 4% of S. E. 
gow a See TA ota ae E. ot of 
Ss. W. 4%, Sec. 19, Tp. a _ li W., SS. oa 
experience. Sot didul 

A copy of said list by descriptive subdi- 
visions has been conspicuously posted in this of- 
fice for the inspection of persons interested and 
the public generally. 

During the five weeks’ period of publication 
of this notice, or any time thereafter, and before 
final approval and certification, this office will 
receive protests or contests as to any of the 
tracts applied for, and transmit the same to the 
General Land Office. 

Dated, Los Angeles, 


1910. 
FRANK C. PRESCOTT, 
Register. 
Oo. R. W. ROBINSON, 
Receiver. 
Date of first publication, January 22, 1910. 





FLORISTS 





J. W., WOOLFSKILL, Florist. 
Choice Cut Flowers for all occasions. 


HARNESS & SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C, FOY, 315 N. Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


M 3808 


Carl Entenmann, Jwry, 217% S. Spring, upstairs 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


J. S&S. ZERBE, Thirty-eight years’ 
S. and Foreign Patents. 
433 Stimson Blk., 3d & Spring Sts. 


RARE BOOKS 


CALL AND “BROWSE” at Dawson’s Book Shop. 
518 8. Hill St. (EB. Dawson, H. W. Colling.) 


SASH AND DOORS 
HUGHES MFG. & LMBR. CO., Millwork, Bank 
and Office Fixtures, Wholesale and Retai! 
Lumber Dealers. 
TRUNKS AND SUIT CASES 


G, U. WHITNEY. 228 So. Main St. 
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With the exception of a persistent 
downward tendency in Associated Oil, 
there have been no features of moment 
on the Los Angeles stock exchange this 
week. The best-known of the oil 
stocks continue to absorb the attention 
of traders, with several of the newest 
prospective dividend payers being spec- 
ulative favorites in certain quarters. 

Palmer Oil, a Santa Maria property, 
which at one time’ recently paid a div- 
idend of 2 per cent a month, only to cut 
the amount in half after a ninety 
days’ experiment, is proving one of the 
most picturesquely manipulated issues 
ever seen in this market. The shares 
have been up to $1.45, back again to 
80c and at $1.25, all within less than 
six months.’ 

Rumors continue rife with the future 
of Associated, whfle the stock has 
fallen off $8 a share in less than a 
month. The pressure is explained in 
the theory that large holdings still in 
the hands of insiders are being manip- 
ulated, having been acquired years ago 
at prices considerably under the pres- 
ent market. That the stock will go on 
a dividend basis in the very near fu- 
ture, and also that it will be listed in 
New York, appear to be settled beyond 
a doubt, although both of these market 
factors are at this time somewhat in 
the air in regard to their final accom- 
plishment. But for the fact that it 
has been given out in certain quarters 
that a dividend announcement would 
be forthcoming, Associated might at 
this time have been selling around 60. 

All of the Unions as well as the Do- 
heny Gils continue active, with no ma- 
terial change in price since the last 
report. 

Bonds appear to be looking up, be- 
ing firmer than they have been re- 
cently, while in the industrial list, L. 
A. Home Preferred and the Edison are 
active and firm. 


In the mining list conditions remain 


unchanged and stagnant. 
Money rules active at rates which 
show no downward tendency. 





Banks and Banking 

Now that John R. Walsh, the Chicago 
banker indicted and found guilty of 
violating the federal banking laws, has 
become a number in Leavenworth 
penitentiary, under a five years’ sen- 
tence, it is alleged that at the time 
when he was borrowing $13,000,000 
from his own banks in Chicago, the 
situation was known to the authorities 
in Washington. But the office was 
then engaged in a long dispute with a 
country bank about the question 
whether that bank should be allowed to 
buy a small strip of land adjoining the 
banking office, to be used as a hitch- 
ing ground for farmers who drove in 
with money to deposit. It is believed 
that by condensing the matter of minor 
importance and treating offense with 
a greater perspective, a good deal of 
time will be saved and far better re- 
sults obtained from the banks which 
require criticism. 


Comptroller of the Currency Law- 
rence O. Murray has tabooed the form 
letter and has adopted a plan for the 
simplification of the correspondence of 
his office with banks which are out of 
harmony with the national bank act or 
the regulations of the office. Mr. Mur- 
ray now directs that every letter of 


criticism shall be an original letter, 


adapted to the needs, and not a stock 
or form letter as in the past. Mr. Mur- 
ray has found that the custom of the 
office has been to write long letters of 
criticism to banks that were out of 
line with the law and regulations in 
some insignificant detail or that were 
extending their operations slightly too 
far in a certain direction. Often letters 
would thus be written to prosperous 
and excellently managed banks in sub- 
stantially the terms that were employed 
in communicating with institutions 
that were on the verge of insolvency. 


Stockholders of the Bakersfield Se- 
curity Companhy, at their recent annual 
meeting, ratified the plan to change 
that organization into a bank. Di- 
rectors were given full authority to 
proceed with the reorganization, The 
entire capital of the new bank, $300,- 
000, has been subscribed. The new in- 
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stitution will combine commercial, sav- 
ings and trust departments, and will 
take over the present business of the 
security company. As soon as plans 
are completed, work will be begun on 


anew bank building, and it is expected | 


to open the doors of the new institu- 
tion about July 1. The re-elected di- 


rectors are G. J. Planz, H. R. Peacock, | 


J. A. Hughes, Arthur Crites and J. W. 
Heard. 


At the annual election of officers of 


the First National Bank of Huntington | ail 


Beach, A. L. Reed was chosen presi- 
dent; W. T. Newland, vice-president: 
Cc. B. Johnson, cashier; Ralph E. 
Graves, assistant cashier. Directors are 
A. L. Reed, W. T. Newland, R. Cour- 
reges, C. H. Howard, W. 8S. Thomp- 
son, Thomas B. Talbert, D. Brush, H. 
S. Hazeltine, S. P. Vickers and S. H. 
Finley. Officers of the Huntington 


Beach Savings Bank are W. T. New- | 


land, president; S. H. Finley and C. H. 
Howard, vice-presidents; R. EH. Graves, 
cashier, and C. B. Johnson, assistant 
cashier, 


First National Bank of Pomona has 


increased its capital from $100,000 to | 


$150,000 by the declaring of a $50,000 
stock dividend from its surplus. The 
newly elected board of directors is com- 
posed of Charles E. Walker, John Law, 
Arthur M. Dole, A. T. Currier, George 
S. Phillips, EF. Cogswell, Charles M. 
Stone, A. H. Tufts and W. L. Wright. 
Officers have been elected as follows 


for the ensuing year: Charles EB. Walk- | 


er, president; John Law, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles M. Stone, cashier, and 
Frank L. Thomas and John C, Walker, 
assistant cashiers. 


J. H. McEldowney, the new vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 


New York, has been closely associated | 


with President Frank A. Vanderlip for 
twenty years. When Mr. Vanderlip 
was financial editor of a Chicago bank- 
ing publication, Mr. McEldowney was 


his assistant, and practically ever since | 


they have worked together. Mr. McEl- 
downey has latterly held the position 
of assistant cashier of the National 
City Bank. His election raises the 


number of vice-presidents to seven, of | 
which no fewer than four hail from the | 
farms, and the rise in real estate val- 
ues in the cities has been as marked as | 
| in farming communities. 


west. 


Stockholders of the First Nationa! 
Bank of Santa Ana at their annua! 
election elected officers as follows: M. 
M. Crookshank, president; Joseph 
Yoch, A. J. Crookshank and A. Getty, 
vice-presidents; A. E. French, C. E. 
Parker, George W. Minter, George W. 
Ford, H. C. Dawes, John McFadden, C. 
D. Ball and D. H. Fhomas, directors; 
C. S. Crookshank, cashier, and F. M. 
Robinson, assistant cashier. 


Directors have been elected by the 
American National Bank of Pomona 
as follows: F. E. Graham, J. T. Brady, 
C.-tle Bartlett) lee. Merediti a), at. 
Lobingier, Mel Campbell and R. M. 
Davis. Officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are F. E. Graham, president; 
R. M. Davis, vice-president; 
Brady, second vice-president; 
Storrs, cashier, and H. 
sistant cashier. 


| alle oD 
H. Denny, as- 


In its twelfth annual report, 
Long Beach Savings Bank and 
Company makes the remarkable 
ment that in its twelve years’ 
ence it has never foreclosed a 
gage nor suffered the loss of a 
dollar on any loan during the life of 
the bank. The total deposits of the 
institution are $876,564.28, with reserve 
fund of $50,000. 


Officers of the First National Bank 
of Oceanside have been elected as fol- 
lows: G. A. Lane, president; Dr. W. VY. 
Nichols, vice-president; E. S. Payne, 
cashier, and E. B. Johansen, assistant 
cashier. The directors are William 
Mead of Los Angeles, C. J. Walker, W. 
V. Nichols, N. F, Hansen, C. S. Libby, 
Ix. S. Payne and G. A. Lane. 


Application has been by the Colum- 
bia Trust Company with the superior 
court to change the name of that in- 
stitution to the Oil and Metals Bank 


exist- 
mort- 


and Trust Company, the reason offered | 


being that a number of men interested 
in the oil and mining industries have 
become identified with the company. 
The capital will be increased from 
$200,-000 to $500,000. 


At the annual election of the Whit- 
tier Savings Bank, the officers chosen 
were W. Hadley, president; Cc. W. 
Clayton, vice-president; A. C. Maple, 
cashier; W. H. Crook, D. W. V. Coffin 
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single | 





le 


the : 
Trust ! 
State-~ | 


and A. W. Matthews. 


show an increase of more than $100,- | 


000. 


At its annual meeting the Covina Na- 
tional Bank elected officers as follows: 
J. B. Coulston, president; J. D. Reed, 
vice-president; V. O. English cashier; 
J. H. Coolman, Samuel Tesler, 
Matthews, J. N. Mauer, R. C. Pollard 


lea | 


and G. H. White, with officers, direct- | 


ors, 


Directors for the First National Bank 
Alihnaanbra were elected as follows 


at the recent annual meeting: R. J. 


Waters, H. O. McDonald, N. W. Tnhomp- 


son, E. E. Bailey, J. A. Green, C. E. 
Strifler and James McLaren. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
One marked effect of the feeling of 





prosperity has been the readiness with | 


which municipalities tssue bonds for 
improvements, 
correspondent of the New York Post. 
Until within two years, it was difficult 
to secure a vote that would authorize 
the issuing of bonds, the remembrance 
of the early-day experiences being 
vivid. Of late, this has changed. 


tricts have issued, last year, with re- 


turns not fully complete, $5,000,000 in | 


new bonds for improvements, and have 


refunded issues amounting to $2,000,- ! 
The cities have issued $4,- | 


000 more. 


notes the Kansas City : 


In | 
Kansas, the cities, townships, and dis- | 





000,000 for improvements, such as sew- | 
ers and paving and for public utilities. | 


A total of $2,600,000 in new bonds was 
issued in face of the fact that they re- 
funded $1,460,000 of old bonds outstand- 
ing. Thirty-seven water or light 
plants have become public property, 
and this accounts for a considerable 
portion of the amount. The tendency 
of the towns is to make improvements 
of every sort, and small cities are go- 
ing into paving and sewerage, where 
such a movement could not have been 
undertaken with success three years 
ago. The same condition is found in 
other newer states of the middle west, 
and there is going on a great deal of 
public expenditure that, while making 


the communities better places in which | 


to live, cannot continue without en- 
tailing heavy taxes. 


the towns has followed that of the 


Prices for 
desirable lots in the county seat towns 
are as high as in the boom days. 


Hollywood’s proposed polytechnic high 
schcol, to cost $100,000, will not be 
erected until after that city becomes a 
part of Los Angeles, through the con- 
solidation election, which is to take 
place next Monday. Following the re- 
cent voting of bonds in the sum of 
$100,000 for the school, bids were adver- 
tised for the structure and the lowest 
bid received was $86,000, which left 
little for the school furnishings, etc. 
It was therefore decided to hold this 
bid in abeyance until after the incor- 


poration election, when new bids may. 


be invited, 


Trustees of Ontario have settled the | 
town park question by voting for the 


purchase of the Country Club grounds, 
also a seventeen acre tract facing 
South Euclid avenue. A bond election 
will be called soon to vote funds for 
the purchase of the property. The 


' Country Club building will be used for 





a city hall. 





Pasadena’s New Financial Corporation 
Wiliam G. Hoag, formerly cashier of 
the State Bank of Evanston, who came 
to Southern California a year ago, has 
been elected president of the David 
Blankenhorn Company of Pasadena, a 
fifty thousand dollar corporation, of 
which F, G. Cruickshank is vice-pres- 
ident and David Blankenhorn is secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company will 
handle real estate, bonds, stocks, mort- 
gage loans, insurance, and will man- 
age property and estates. Its list of 
stockholders includes, besides the ex- 
ecutive officers, Messrs. T. P. Phillips, 
R. R. Blacker, Frederick L. Brown, D. 
B. Gamble, E. F. Robbins and Dr. E. 
P. Clapp.. Pasadena is to be felicitated 
on the acquisition of this strong con- 
cern under so efficient a management. 





British Treasury Record 

How the British treasury’s extensive 
borrowing has affected discount rates 
is reflected by the record for 1909. Dur- 
ing the year no fewer than seventeen 
issues of treasury bills were made, the 
total outstanding at January 1 being 
$154,000,000, against $102,500,000 a year 
ago. The government sold six months’ 
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Save for the Home at the Home Savings 


Ideal for Idle Funds 


SUN y+ OF Me pay oe 
: % ; cent on mont 
VJ LO balances. 4 


Where your deposits are 
Aas, of $300 minimum amount 
JY each month we pay 3 pe 
| cent. Compute and credit 
30333 your interest monthly. Yoy 
4 can check against your funds 
peat Hl without bringing pass book. 
A_-eZ This makes your idle funds 


> n 


active. 


Home Savings Bank 


Alexandria Hotel Building 


Fifth and Spring Streets 




















EQUITABLE 
SAVINGS BANK 


Interest on Deposits Computed Monthly: 


A% on Regular Savings Accounts 
3% on Savings Accounts Subject 


to Check. A most convenient ac- 


count for funds temporarily idle. 
Money to Loan on Approved Realty. 


FIRST AND SPRING STREETS 
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Leading Clothiers (INC) 


437- 439-441-443 South Spring 
Between Fourth and Fifth Streets, 


Head to Foot 
Outfitters 


FOR 


Men, Women, 
Boys and Gils 





| [GIVE YOU HEALTH 








43° Mathie’s 
Ga Malt 


fe~ Tonic 

ONE DOZEN BOTTLES DELIVERED $1.50 

The MATHIE BREWING CO, 
1834-1856 East Main Street. 














Buy San Diego 
Home Telephone Stock 
NETS 10 PER CENT 


Fielding J. Stilson Company 


305 H. W. HELLMAN BUILDING 
A2547 Main 105 


paper in January last at an average 
discount of a fraction less than 2 pe? 
cent. A little later the rate rose 10 
2:15 per cent, while in May bills wit) 
the same period to run were placed al 
1.42 per cent. In August the govern 
ment had to pay about 2.20 per cent, 
and in September 2.28 per cent. Since 
then there have been issues of three 
months’ paper, and an amount ten- 
dered for in November commanded lM 
excess of 4 per cent (£4 1s 9d). The 18- 
sue made in December was below 4 Pél 
cent, and some six months’ bills offered 
at the same were sold on a 3.25 pel 
cent basis. In the first week of lyiv 
two months’ bills were placed at £3 18 
4d, and six months’ bills at under ? 
per cent. It will be interesting to note 
what rate the impending issue of $20, 
000,000 will bring. 
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